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coe ALTH THIS SUMMER BY WEARING 


” Shirts and 
Pyjamas 


Obtainable of all High-Class Outfitters in “Tropical” and Light Weights for the warm weather. 





The Manufacturers will be pleased to forward interesting booklet,” A Material Consideration,” and any information required, upon request. Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37, Viyella House, Newgate St., London, E.C 











FURNITURE DECORATION 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 

















PERSIAN CARPETS 


AND RUGS 


AT PRE-WAR PRICES. 
UPHOLSTERY. CURTAIN FABRICS. 





No Better Brandy can be obtained for Medicinal purposes than 


GAUTIER’S 


Oooo 


(THREE-OH-VEE) 


20 YEARS OLD LIQUEUR 


BRANDY 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1910. 


GAUTIER FRERES, COGNAC. ESTABLISHED 1755. 





3” MALVERNIA™: 


THE BEST OF BRITISH 
SPARKLING TABLE WATERS 


W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


By Royal Appointment to H.M. KING GEORGE V. 





By Hoes a) To 
Appointment Q Ro H.M. The King. 
LONDON-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD & SONS Lw. 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS. 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, ete. 


Seasoned for immediate use. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 





SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 





| MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/+, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


| BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Bournville 
Cocoa 


“IDOURNVILLE COCOA represents the highest 
grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 





market; it fully maintains its high reputation in food 
value and delicacy of flavour, and is second to none 











in any respect whatsoever.”—Medical Magazine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Sireet, Covent Garden, W.C. 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


RON FENCING (for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 





po RTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


Enquiries invited. 





—Cleft Chestnut: U nclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD (Co., Shottermill, 


Haslemere, Surrey. 

Ce UNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. No emptying of cess- 

pools; no solids; no open filter beds; per- 

fectly automatic; everything underground. 

BRATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 

minster. 


ENCING. 











CONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

— Consult contractor to nobility and 

gentry. — E. R. Geni, 184, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. 





ARDEN NETTING.-— Best tanned, 

bird-proof, small mesh; 50yds. by 2}yds. 
at 3/4; or 44yds., 6/9; or 8 $yds., 13/4 — 
STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk Ter- 
race, Lowestoft. 





PARKLING MUSCATEL, light and 

dainty. 42/- per case 12 whole bottles, 

48/- for 24 half bottles, carriage paid. — WINE 
Co.. 25, Essex Road, Willesden. 





AMATEY R PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

-Developing er Printing. The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
pestcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Continued. 

LEFT CHESTNUT PALE FENC- 
ING, UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEAP, 
Made with oak Pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 
made with British materials. Send for Illus- 
trated catalogue. — THE FERNDEN FENCING 

Co., Belle Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 


BIRD’S BATH, SUNDIAL or 

pretty Lead Figure would add to the 
charm and beauty of Lag Neng Illustrated 
Brochure (No. 2) Free.—SANDERS and 
Co., 365. Euston Road, London. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


ISITING AND. CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER.— New gardens 

laid out; old gardens re-modelled and made 

beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 

absence from home. Gardensrun on business 

lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 


Two LADY GARDENERS of large 

practical experience, have vacancies 
for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 
ful country surroundings; bracing position, 
three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 
Visitors also received.—PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 


O GAMEKEEPERS & ESTATE 
MEN NOT FULLY EMPLOYED. 
Regular work in Munition Factory offered. 
Good wages. Persons now employed on 
Government work will not be taken. 
Applicants must apply to the nearest Labour 
Exchange, mentioning reference No. A 1743 
and this paper. 


ANTED, Two Ladies to do everything 
in small Country House (New Forest) 
for bachelor engaged in business. Separate 




















iiving.—Apply, stating ages and full par- 
ticulars, to R. MUMFORD, ‘ Lyndale,’” Sway, 
Hants. 





ISCHARGED SOLDIER (gentle- 
man ranker) seeks open-air occupation. 


Age 25 years; good birth and education. 


ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ENUINE OLD OAK CABINETS, 
Wardrobes, Tables, high back Chairs, 
Court Cuboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, etc., cheap.— THE ANCIENT PRIORS’ 
HOUSE, facing George Hotel, Crawley, Sussex. 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several 
required, green preferred, 
** A 3565.”" 





pieces 
Apply 





DVICE ABOUT TAPESTRIES. 
Sale, repair, research.—Terms on appli- 
cation to W. G. THOMSON (author of “A 
History of Tapestry,” “‘ Tapestry-weaving in 
England,”’ etc.), ‘‘ The Dovecots,’’ Corstor- 
phine, Scotland. 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in ‘*Causeries on English Pewter,”’ by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. ‘The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
lls., post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Evrc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 26. 


JNGAND RESORT. Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds. 
golf, pony,and governess car, donkey tandem. 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIs, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co.. 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


MOTOR CARS, Ero. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








We LSELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h.p., 
run about 11,000 miles. Beautifully 
splendid running 


built, almost equal to new; 
**Sacrifice,”’ c/o 


order. £500. — Apply 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALEs) 


as supplied Army in France, 
5 guineas, 
POLICE DOGS (AIRR- 
DALES), for house an! 
personal guards, 5 guineas 
Pups, 2 guineas, 
BLOODHOUNDS fron, 
20 premecten Pups, 5 guineas 
BERDEEN, SCOTCH 
FOX. IRISH TERRIERS. 
eee 5 guineas. Pups, 2 guinea 
GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 








BERLAIN’S 

Che 1AM DOG CAKES, HOU Ny TRE: 
and TERRIER MEALS are guarante: 
absolutely pure and of the highest possil) 

feeding — value. Reasonable in pric 
CHAMBERLAIN’S DIAMOND MIDGE 
BISCUITS are the best for all pet dogs. 

Free samples and list from CHAMBERL. AIN 
POLE & Co., LTp., The Dog, Pheasant a1 
Poultry Food Specialists, Broadmead, Bristo 




















BOOKS, — OF ART 


The Charge for na Advertisement 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 

















‘Rock AND WATER GARDENS. 

edited by E. 'T. Cook, 6/5, post fre: 
This is one of the most apotiane books that 
has been published on the making of rock 
water, wall and heath gardens. An illus 
trated prospectus will be sent, post free, 0: 
application to the Offices of ‘ CounTR) 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, W.C, 











STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum n 2/6. 








O LLECTION Karly Colonial Stamps. 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer's 








changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, | Would like employ ment on county or sea PorTrer’s Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor prices; approval.—G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
Southampten. estate.— ‘SA 3605. House, Kingsway, W.C. Fulham. 
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FROM 


STRAITS, 
CHINA, 
and 


dispatched via the Cape. 


and Durban. 





NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


LONDON 
Via CAPE TOWN. 


Owing to the Co.'s steamers now being 


will also be accepted for Cape 


HYDE paee 
GATE, W 


passengers HOTEL, inclusive charges 


Town 





=aKENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS... 
AND HOTEL, 


Furnished Flats by the day, week, or for longer periods, 
with catering and attendance. 


from 3 Guineas weekly. 


Facin 
Garden 


























AND 
INDIA. 


EGYPT, 





First and second saloon. 
Government. 

THROUGH BOOKINGS TO THE 

WINTER TOUR 


PUN 


Apply to the Halli Line. 9, 
Montgomerie and Workman, 
London, E.C.; Hall Line, Ltd., 
Agency, ‘lower Building, Liverpool; or 
Smith & Sons, Glasgow. 


36, 





LIVERPOOL, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES 


TO 
BOMBAY, 
KARACHI (For the Punjaub). 
COLOMBO, MADRAS, CALCUTTA. 
Outside deck cabins with electric fans, Marconi wireless. 
Service recognised by Indian 


INCLUDING’ RAIL 
SPECIALLY REOUCED FARES. 

Fenchurch Avenue, 
Gracechurch Street, | 
or Ellerman’s City Line 


‘JAUB. 





AT 
E.C. 3 | 


to George | 











HV Sout 


GatpclSOuf 


F. Chivers & Co., Ltd., 5, Albany Works, Bath. 





Best and | 

Simplest | 
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Cleaner 
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JAPAN. Bp eneyeresmronopear 908 wpa are :— 
a saveoe ‘eens nase TONGUE HOTEL, Sutherland, N.B. “THE RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY 
+. Lloyd’s Avenue. E.C., London. Beautifully Situated. First-class brown trout, sea trout, and HYBRID,” by W. F. M. Covetanp. 
salmon fishing free to guests staying at this Hotel. “NOTES ON “5%5 TREES IN POTS,” i, 
Excellent Cuisine. Terms Moderate. Golf Course. Garage. James Hupson, V.M 
' JOHN MACKENZIE, Proprietor. wom. a SURREY” 
us. 
ELLERMAN’S ~~ THE RIVIERA” (illus.), by | : 
EGYPT CITY e& HALL LINE “THE TIME TO PLANT HOLLIES.” 
Frequent service of = Passenger Steamers “A BEAUTIFUL MAGNOLIA” (lllus.) 
AND “DAFFODIL NOTES” (Illus.), by the Rev. JosEpsi 















| 1d. weekly. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE.” 


All vegetable growers will be in- 
terested in the above useful article 
which appears in this week's issue of 


The GARDEN 


Other articles of 


Jacos. 
“FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR HOT SOILS.” 
““MISS LAWRENCE'S ROSES.” 
“CAMPANULA PUSILLA,” 


and 
“GARDENING OF THE WEEK.” 


“THE GARDEN.” 


A specimen copy of THE GaRDEN will be sent free on receipt 
| of a postcard addressed to 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


(Dated May 6th). 


special note in this Number 










Annual Subscription rate, 6/6 (Inland). 














The Manager.” Tur GarDEN, 









Every Amateur Gardener should read 


Gardening Made Easy 


Edited by E. T. COOK 


200 Pages. 
PRICE 1/- NET 


Published at the Offices of “* CoUNTRY LIFE,” 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c. 









23 Illustrations 
in Cloth, 1/6 
By post, 4d. extra. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuttable. In case of loss or tnjury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country 
Lire can alone be taken as acceptance. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. _No 
label, wrapper, or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War: Office. Such permission has been granted to Counrry 
Lire, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Roumania 
should order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RIGHT IRISH 
POLICY 


HE rebellion lately witnessed in Ireland will not 
have ‘appeared in vain if it induces the British public 
to recognise that there has been during the last nine 
years a departure from the Irish policy that was 
bringing rest and happiness to that distracted country. 
Wien Mr. Birrell was appointed Secretary he declared that 
Ireland had not been so prosperous and content for the last 
six hundred years. Now, how was that state of affairs 
produced ? It is necessary to be clear on the point, because 
confusion of thought in this case is likely to be attended with 
very grave consequences. During the whole period of Mr. W. E. 
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Gladstone's public life Ireland was in a ferment, and the most 
far-sighted statesman of that time, Lord Beaconsfield, based 
his appeal at the last general election in which he took part 
on the need that there was to avoid a threatened revolution. 
How deep this Jay in his mind may be judged from the fact 
that when he was ill and near his end in parting from an old 
friend his jaw dropped as it only did in times of depression, 
and he murmured the word “ Ireland.”” Yet Lord Beacons- 
feld’s prognostications appeared in the way of being falsified. 

The first oi our politicians to lay the foundation of a 
new understanding between England and Ireland was Mr. 
A. J. Balfour. It has never becn forgotten in the West 
that when a time of great stress occurred he and his sister 
made a personal tour of the congested districts, and this 
at a time when shooting was very common. To this day 
the name of Balfour is held in high esteem. The late 
Mr. George Wyndham continued that good work from 
the legislative point of view, and Sir Horace Plunkett, 
with his Agricultura! Organisation League, worked out his 
country’s salvation on the practical side. Things were 
going very well, therefore, when Mr. Augustine Birrell was 
appointed Secretary. It was not a good appointment, 
because, although Mr. Birrell is an amiable and highly 
accomplished man in many respects, it would not have been 
possible to find within the British Islands anybody less 
fitted to deal with the Irish questions of the hour. They 
were agricultural. That is what never should be lost sight 
of, Nationalism is noisy and aggressive ; it is literary and 
therefore articulate. But agriculture means happiness or 
the reverse to the Irishman. It is what his life depends 
upon, end the more he can be interested in the cultivation 
of his fields, the more he is engrossed in growing and selling, 
the less does he become of a_ politician. But at the 
time of Mr. Birreil’s appointment there was a great deal 
of friction about the working of the Land Acts, and the man 
urgently required was one of courage and decision who 
could speak firmly either to the landowners or to the people. 
There would have been no trouble in dealing with them if 
the Minister concerned had been able to give good grounds 
for his action. It would have been necessary for him to 
know exactly and thoroughly all the ins and outs of the 
law, the points of friction, the traps and hazards, the currents 
of popular feeling--in fact, all those matters that belong 
to the countryside and a knowledge of which is imbibe:! 
from constant familiarity. There are such men in Ireland, 
and it is a pity that the Prime Minister had not the origin- 
ality to take a capable man where he was to be found 
and piace him in the seat of authority. The natural choice 
would have, perhaps, been Sir Horace Plunkett, but 
failing him there are several very able men connected with 
the AgricuJtural Organisation League, men who have shown 
how they can be at one and the same time firm and concilia- 
tory ; men who personally make no enemies and many friends. 
Probably if one of these had been selected for the post, 
only it would have been against precedent, the result would 
have been to bring Ireland closer to England than she has 
ever been before, and that result would have been attained 
by increasing the prosperity and happiness of the Irish people. 

It will, we think, be obvious to every reader that this is 
written without a scintilla of animosity towards Mr. Birrell. 
He is, indeed, a man whom we feel disposed to cherish in 
his own particular sphere. But if the important question 
in Ireland is agricultural (and we do not possibly see how 
this can be denied by anyone conversant with the facts) 
then it is essential that the Minister directly responsible 
to Parliament for its governmen: should be conversant not 
onty with husbandry in its wide and general aspect, but 
in that phase of it which concerns the Irishman of to-day. 
There are always the two parties between whom an even 
balance has to be maintained; on the one side the great 
landowners, on the other the populace ravening for land. 
To bring their interests together so that the whole land may 
prosper, and no one class at the expense of another, is a worthy 
object for any statesman. 


Our Frontispiece 
UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. 
Townshend, wife of the brave defender of Kut and 
daughter of Comte Cahen d’Anvers. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when dircet 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ave 
recetved, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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that the sur- 
Townshend and his little army 
severe blow to British prestige. General 
Townshend himself emerges, not only unstained, 
but with great honour from the siege. He _ has 
proved himself every inch a_ soldier and was_ finally 
defeated, not by the Turkish enemy, but by the 
River Tigris. It was known that if General Gorringe was 
not favoured with exceptionally good luck, the season of 
floods would come on before he advanced to the rescue. 
But the public will not fail to ask why the first relief expedi- 
tion was not organised on a scale that would make success a 
certainty, and, further, the time is not far distant when 
somebody will have to be brought to account for the planning, 
or mis-planning, of all these operations in the East. They 
were brilliantly conducted in the early stages by General 
Townshend and the forces under his command, but for a 
body of about three thousand British troops and six thousand 
native troops to attempt the capture of an important city 
like Baghdad was to invite disaster. The fault was that of 
making a large threat with an insufficient force. In fact, the 
same blunder was committed at Baghdad as at Gallipoli, where 
the first bombardment of the forts by a naval force with 
no land force acting in co-ordination, rendered ultimate 
success almost impossible. In both instances the evidence 
points to the meddling of amateurs with military plans. 


T would serve little purpose to deny 


render of General 


is a 


A DIGNIFIED figure has been removed from the world 

ot politics by the death of Lord St. Aldwyn, of whom 
it is difficult to write except by the familiar name Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. He had attained a ripe old age, 
having been born in the year of Queen Victoria’s Accession, 
and yet there were tragical elements in his end. When he 
was lying hopelessly ill news was received of the death in 
battle of his only son, Viscount Quenington, who had been 
Unionist Member for the Tewkesbury Division of Gloucester- 
shire since 1906 and had gone to the Egyptian front with 
his regiment. His wife, Lady Quenington, it will be remem- 
bered, died (also in Egypt) only a few weeks previously, 
and the earldom, which was created to reward the lifelong 
political services of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, passes to his 
grandson, born in 1912. Of the career of Lord St. Aldwya 
there is little that needs saying to-day. He filled many 
offices well, among them being that of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and Chancellor of the Exchequer. There was no 
man in politics who better understood questions affecting 
the land. He was owner of a large estate and had been 
in the habit of managing it himself. A characteristic for 
which he was renowned lay in his capacity for incessant 
work. Not only did he administer his own estate and take 
a leading place in Parliament, but he was unwearied in his 
attention to the local duties devolving upon an English 
country gentleman. 


NO more striking contrast can be drawn than that between 

the miserable Sinn Feiners in Dublin looting the houses 
of their own countrymen and shooting and killing defence- 
less civilians, and those other Irishmen, the Dublin Fusiliers 
and the Inniskilling Dragoons, who charged the Germans 
and won back the trenches that had been temporarily lost 
near the Ypres salient. It shows that there is a very ugly 
fringe to Irish society made up of criminal and reckless 
revolutionaries, but also that their number is small in 
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comparison with the law-abiding section of the population. 
No more futile attempt at rebellion has ever been chronicled. 
Indeed, the whole of the operations, engineered by the 
Germans to take place at the Easter holidavs, have neve1 
got beyond the stage of being irritating. Their various 
Zeppelin raids were attended with fewer fatalities than usual, 
the rush across the North Sea to Lowestoft, the stay of 
twenty minutes, the scurry homeward at the appearance of 
one or two auxiliary British cruisers, the capture of Sir Roger 
Casement and the fizzling out of the rebellion, form a series 
of events that can be treated with scorn by this country and 
have served only to make Germany ridiculous. . 


JQURING the war no one has lost reputation to a greater 
extent than the Crown Prince of Germany. — Disillu- 
sion about him began in earnest when, after the battle of 
the Marne, the French army, arriving at the chateau from 
which he had sent a trainload of looted art treasures to Berlin, 
found there an elaborately set dinner tabie with fifteen wine 
glasses to each plate. Here was a leader. whose blunder had 
led the German army into such danger that they barely 
saved themselves by retreating, intent only on his own 
pleasure even in the midst of disaster. Once this conception 
of his character was formed it gradually developed into a 
clear understanding, and we cannot be surprised that the 
Germans, who were disposed to make him the real hero of 
the war at the beginning, now try to ignore his existence. 
Yet all but the obsequious court flatterers must have known 
before that he was what Lady Wilson calls him in the inter- 
esting study she contributes to the current number of the 
Cornhill Magazine-—“‘ a tin soldier, almost a chocolate one.” 
She met him during his famous visit to India and her impres 
sions are very fresh and vivid. “ A foolish, sandy-haired 
look is accentuated by an uncompromising ‘ nut’ coiffure.”’ 
As a sportsman, she gives a picture of “ the poor tiger, heavily 
drugged and elaborately carted to the correct distance from 
the Crown Prince’s rifle.” This is the man who, several 
months before the battle of Verdun began, bragged to an 
American newspaper correspondent that he was going to 
make an immediate and definite end of France. 
A PASSING THOUGHT. 

A white cloud deep on the crest of the hill, 

A brown bee skimming the heather, 
A curlew whistling clear and shrill 

In shimmering summer weather. 

But had I the power to return at will 

I should find the white cloud gone from the hill, 
The call of the curlew for ever still 

And the brown bee dead in the heather. 


PROFESSOR BOTTOMLEY and his bacterised peat have 

been experiencing bad times at the hands of the higher 
representatives of science. In the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Journal for December of last year, Professor 
Chittenden gave an account of experiments at Wisley trom 
which he drew the conclusion that “in each case where 
comparison was possible, farmyard manure gave a heavier 
vield than the bacterised peat, which would cost more.” 
The manure, therefore, is in the condition flatteringly 
described as “ half-baked,’”’ and Sir Sydney Olivier must 
be held justified in refusing to encourage the sale of a sub- 
stance as to the merits of which considerable doubt exists. 
Arrangements have been made, however, with Dr. Russell 
of Rothamsted to conduct a careful investigation on the 
subject. There is certainly no man in Great Britain better 
qualified for the task. Dr. Russell is an authority on arti- 
ficial manures and his knowledge of soil is almost unrivalled. 
There is no doubt that a great requirement of the time is 
a British-made artificial manure that will not cost too much, 
and if Professor Bottomley’s discovery can be hammered 
into practical shape great national service will have been 
performed. 


BUT that much is to do is made evident by the letter which 
Professor Wood and Professor Biffen have written to 
Science Progress. One of these is a great authority on food 
and the other on wheat, so that they speak with very great 
weight upon such a subject as this. They show that the 
practical experiments on the four important farm crops 
barley, potatoes, mangolds and wheat--have not yielded 
results which would justify its use to any large extent in 
husbandry. Also it is at present a verv expensive form of 
manure. Its cost is fixed for the time being at {10 a ton, 
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and the best results have been obtained in pots wherein 
it was mixed with soil at the rate of 10 per cent. Of course, 
to do this on a large field would be a colossal undertaking. 
These are very good reasons for an exercise of caution on 
the part of the farmer, yet they should not altogether dis- 
courage Professor Bottomley. The only fault of which 
they convict him is that he has rushed too impetuously 
before the public. He still has much work to do in the 
laboratory, and when he has finished there someone else 
should carry it on in the field, as in the opinion of good 
judges there is the possibility at least of great things in 
bacterised peat. 


ON another page of this issue will be found an article on 

‘The Neglect of British Timber,” which is worthy of very 
close attention. The writer, Mr. Tom Bruce Jones, is known 
as one of the most important men in the Scottish timber 
trade. He is able to speak with unquestioned authority 
on everything that relates to the demand and sale of timber. 
What he says on this aspect of the subject will therefore 
be very encouraging to those who hesitate about planting 
because they have had experience of times when trees would 
not pay for the expense of felling and transport. It is 
tolerably evident that these conditions have passed 
never to return. The world demand for timber has 
increased quicker than the supply. Paper especially is 
laying a heavy toll on the forest, and cheap wood cannot 
be expected from Scandinavia or any other foreign country 
in the future. This is the opportunity of the British land- 
owner. He can to-day plant with the assurance that he is 
making a sound investment of his money, and there are, 
as our correspondent says, some millions of acres available. 
Of course, we do not think that all waste land should be 
planted with trees, because the greater portion of it could be 
made productive of valuable foodstuffs; but forestry and 
reclamation can easily go hand in hand. 


NOWHERE has the white man faced a harder task on 

behalf of his dark-skinned brother than in India. The 
earliest foes he had to encounter were plague and famine. 
It seems but yesterday since photographs could be shown 
by the score of men and women and little children reduced 
to skeletons by hunger and close to death’s door. They 
were brought to this country to evoke sympathy for the 
survivors of those who had been driven through the final 
portal by this grim enemy. Plague, too, in those days was 
ever piling up its victims. The Oriental regarded these 
horrors with stoical fatalism, while the men from the West 
were inspired to their greatest efforts to make such calamities 
impossible. They have been now greatly mitigated, if not 
entirely removed, but there is one more to fight, and that 
is tuberculosis. Dr. Lankester, who was sent out some 
time ago to investigate the cause and presence of this disease, 
said recently that its annual victims equal the population 
of Calcutta. The cause he finds to lie largely in the close 
Indian houses with thick walls and roofs and no space for 
fresh air to get in or out, and to the purdah system. The 
way to attack it is obviously by education. Consumption 
not so long ago was the scourge of this country, but its worst 
terrors have been overcome. What has been done here can 
be achieved in India also. 


[F the annual report of the True Temperance Association 

is written, as it seems to be, with temperate truth, our 
alcoholic self-denial ‘‘ for the period of the war’’ seems to 
be a sad misfire. The Association declares that (1) the 
prohibition of the purchase of small quantities of liquor has 
actually increased drunkenness, (2) that home drinking and 
the use of the pocket flask has increased, (3) that in such 
populous districts as Lancashire the teetotal propaganda 
has led to “ tea-parties” which are really beer or whisky 
parties, organised by women on a club-subscription basis. 
Already Mr. George B. Wilson, secretary of the United King- 
dom Alliance, has told us that in 1915 we spent about 17} 
millions more on alcoholic liquors than in 1914. And mean- 
while the “example” of Russia seems likely to become a 
warning. For it is stated by Dr. Novosolsky, writing in 
the “ Russian Physician,” that deaths from drunkenness 
in Petrograd have actually increased in proportion as vodka, 
spirits and malt liquors have been withheld from the people, 
the sufficient reason being that there has been a disastrous 
resort to methylated spirit, eau-de-cologne and even to 
varnish and lacquer. 


ALL this is disturbing enough, but the really deplorable 
thing is that total abstainers have seized on the unique 
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opportunity of the war to sit on one of the safety-valves 
of human nature. The forms of restriction and prohibition 
they have induced the Government to adopt are negative 
and temporary. They form a blind alley, and the alley seems 
to be darker and more tortuous than we have suspected. 
It is surely a great stupidity that while our citizen soldiers 
are learning abroad to drink slowly and socially in the cheer- 
ful Continental café and to enjoy its general talk and friendly 
games their people at home are only learning to wait outside 
the public house doors or to drink from the bottle behind their 
own. To our returning soldiers we must look for real tem- 
perance reform, and it may be safely said that they are learning 
in the poorest French and Flemish estaminets and roadside 
cafés to dislike the trough-like “ pub ”’ which we are preserving 
for them here. 


THE RETURN. 
The wind is bending the daffodils, 
And thou comest in at the door 
Bearing thy deadly weapons of war, 
Darling of my heart ! 
Thou comest back with the face of the little child 
That sat on my knee, 
And lay in my arms in the days of yore. 


The wind is bending the daffodils, 
And thou comest in at the door, 
Laughing for joy as lads come home from school, 
Thou who hast been yonder to school with death ! 
Where the stark poplars stand against the sky, 
And the fields are soaked with blood, 
What comrades of thine lie still, 
O tender heart ? 
Yet where they sleep there too 
By hidden streams 
The wind is bending the daffodils. 
Lity THICKNESSE. 


AT this period of the year, birds’-nesting becomes a favour- 

able pursuit with boys at school and other boys who 
continue to be young in spite of the years that begin to be 
counted by scores instead of by tens. Everybody knows 
something of the delight of birds’-nesting at home, but the 
sensation must be a little difficult under the circumstances 
described by a contributor in another part of the paper. 
At the end of his birds’-nesting story he gives a little diary 
of what took place about this time last year. There was 
a bombardment at Ypres, a fight at Hill 60 on April 17th, 
a repetition on the 20th, and another on the 22nd; on 
May goth the writer’s friend was hit by a shell, on the 16th 
another was wounded, on the 19th a third was killed. It 
was as a distraction from the excitement of these events 
that the officer who wrote these notes took refuge in studying 
the birds and looking for their nests. Circumstances like 
these plead for forgiveness even when he confesses to 
taking full clutches of eggs. The common birds in England 
are to a large extent the common birds of France 
also. The thrush and the blackbird and the nightingale 
haunt coppice and dell in France as they do here. The golden 
oriole was the new friend that he made and the great reed 
warbler the most interesting. 


MUCH regret was felt that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 

were unable to take part in the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary meeting called by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House. But in these times it is impossible for servants of the 
Crown to keep engagements not directly associated with 
their national duties. Despite the absence of these great 
speakers the gathering was a great success. Lord Crewe 
has inherited much of that discriminating love of literature 
for which his father was distinguished, and towards the 
conclusion of his speech he rose to a great height of eloquence. 
The others who spoke were without exception interesting, 
and not the less so because the presence of representatives 
from America, France and India showed what a mighty 
gathering there would have been had conditions been 
normal. In these days we have little to say that is credit- 
able to the Germans, but among them have been many 
profound students of Shakespeare, and the services which 
a man like Goethe rendered to the world at large cannot 
be wholly obliterated and forgotten because of the excesses 
of the unworthy descendants of men who were great in their 
time. It is something at all events that even the war has 
not been able to overshadow and darken the memory ol 
our greatest poet. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


By CHARLES 


N trying to judge the effect of war upon art by the 
pictures at the Royal Academy it is necessary to 
distinguish between reflections and expressions. Of 
reflections, pictures that record some incident of the 
war, such as “A.D. 1915” (47), by Mr. C. Napier 

Hemy, R.A., “The Canadians at Ypres” (70), by Mr. 
William B. Woollen, and ‘ The Return to the Front ” (579), 
by Mr. Richard Jack, A.R.A., there are a fair number, but 
they are not evidence. [ven when they have been inspired, 
and not merely suggested, by the war, they show how the 
painter has been moved as patriot rather than as artist. 
They might be compared to mirrors that reflect what is 
passing, and 
before the 
real effect of 
war upon art 
could be 
studied tliey 
would all 
have to be 
cleared 
away. They 
serve a pur- 
pose, of 
course, be- 
cause it is 
right that 
great events 
should be 
recorded, 
and in judg- 
ing between 
them one 
instinctively 
adopts the 
standard 
suggested by 
the mirror: 
fidelity to 
ine” Tacts. 
This means, 
inevitably, 
that tine 
Lie tear sy ite ss 
judged by 
his  famili- 
arity with 
the facts and 
conditions 
rather than 
by his imag- 
inative power 
or skill as 
a craftsman. 
How the 
thing hap- 
pened is 
what we 
want to 
know, and if 
the artist can 
convince usof 
that. we can 
forgive the 
most halting 
execution. 
Mr. Hemy’s 
picture 
strikes us as more convincing than the others, mainly because 
Mr. Hemy is more familiar with the conditions of naval war- 
fare than the other painters are with the conditions of land 
warfare. He knows the sea and the movement of ships, 
and, for the rest, a gun fired in earnest looks very much 
the same as a gun fired at practice. 

If the impressions of fighting men are to be trusted, 
modern warfare on land does not lend itself to pictorial 
treatment. The drama is in the noise rather than in the 
appearances ; and it is probable that, so far as looks went, 
incidents that will live for ever in history presented them- 
selves as an undignified scramble or a huddled crouching, 
with unpaintable horrors as the only features that could be 


From a Painting by MISS M. E. 
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called picturesque. Granting that war should be illustrated, 
the more profitable kind of war picture is that suggested by 
“ Merville : December Ist, t914”’ (355), by Mr. Herbert A. 
Olivier, and “ The Hooge Salient” (476), by Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, R.A. They represent, respectively, the {portrait 
group and the topographical study. “ Group”’ is perhaps 
too synthetic a word for Mr. Olivier’s treatment of the 
figures of King George, General Joffre, President Poincaré, 
M. Viviani and the others, but any obvious art in arrange- 
ment would have taken away from the matter-of-factness 
which must have been the characteristic of ‘the occasion. 
Neither Mr. Olivier’s nor Mr. Wyllie’s picture is a first 
rate example 
of its kind. 
Mr. Olivier’s 
portraiture, 
though re- 
cognisable — 
which is the 
great thing— 
is too polite, 
and his treat- 
ment of ac- 
cessories too 
tidy; and 
Mr. Wyllie 
has preju- 
diced the 
real motif 
of his picture 
with an air 
fight and 
some irrele- 
vant atmo- 
sphere. This 
makes one 
impatient, all 
the more be- 
cause there is 
a fine tradi- 
tion of battle 
painting con- 
cerned only 
to show the 
lie of the land 
and the dis- 
position of 
men. The 
art of such 
pre turesis 
precisely in 
the ir dia- 
gra mmatic 
hardness 
and clear- 
ness. 

When all 
these imme- 
diate reflec- 
tions of the 
war have 
been consid- 
ered, what 
remains of its 
influence? 
First of all, 
there are the 
few pictures 
that set out to express the war symbolically. Since they con- 
centrate rather than reflect the war, they might be compared 
to images cast by a lens or prism, as distinct from images in 
a mirror; and they have, or should have, the superior potency 
of such concentration. ‘“‘ Youth Mourning ”’ (123), by Mr. 
George Clausen, R.A., and “‘ Mater Dolorosa Belgica ”’ (84), by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., are the two most important 
examples, and neither is a great success. As compared with 
his “‘ Renaissance ’’ of last year, Mr. Clausen’s picture—of a 
young girl bowed in a place of little white crosses—is pathetic 
rather than poignant. Mr. Brangwyn’s picture, though it has 
a certain grandeur, suffers from a compromise between sym- 
bolical and realistic treatment. The group—frankly a Pieta— 


James Quinn. 
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is impressive, but the principal figure fatally suggests the 
Italian model of the studios. 

To Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Ciausen, however, we are 
indebted for two of the pictures in this year’s Academy 
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than are “‘ Mater Dolorosa Belgica” and ‘‘ Youth Mourning.” 
That the artists are probably unconscious of the fact only 
supports the assertion, because the deeper influence of 


war upon art must be unconscious. 





From the Painting by “THE POULTERER’S SHOP.’’ Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


From the Painting by * FILLING SACKS.’’ 


that show the deeper influence of the war upon art. In the 
psychological sense, the only sense that matters, “ The 
Poulterer’s Shop” (447), by Mr. Brangwyn, and “ Filling 
Sacks” (157), by Mr. Clausen, are more truly war pictures 





George Clausen, R.A. 


Into the production 
of any work of art, 
and particularly of a 
painting, there ente: 
a great many motives 
that are not purel\ 
artistic: ambition, 
the desire or the 
necessity to be in th 
fashion, the likes and 
dislikes of the artist 
his worldly opinion: 
and his_ technica! 
theories. They ar 
often identified with 
“personality,” but 
in reality they ar 
distinct from it 
because personality 
is something deepet 
than any opinion 
Upon art, as upon 
every other human 
activity, the stress 
of war is purifying 
It burns up ulterior 
motives, and drives 
the artist inward upon 
his craft. Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ sad mechanic 
exercise’ of verse 
making was some- 
thing more than 
“dull narcotics, 
numbing pain’; it 
was a glorious neces- 
sity ot the case. In 
proportion as the 
dross of opinion is 
burned away, the 
pure metal oi art 
shines the brighter ; 
and, whether  con- 
sciously or not, the 
artist turns to a 
“subject ’’ that, while 
it owes nothing to 
ulterior motives, of- 
fers him the fullest 
opportunity for . the 
exercise of his tech- 
nical powers. If there 
is anything beyond 
the technical oppor- 
tunity to determine 
such choice it is the 
mute comfort of 
“things”; and the 
still-life objects in Mr. 
Brangwyn’s picture, 
and the barn in Mr. 
Clausen’s, might well 
be compared to the 
tovs with which the 
little boy in Coventry 
Patmore’s poem com- 
forted his bed. 

This renewed 
technical passion, and 
renewed interest in 
the “things ”’ of art, 
caused by the stress 
of war, can be traced 
in many other pic- 
tures throughout the 
Academy. For the 
considerable artist 
ideas, opinions 
and theories are 


momentarily in abeyance; there remain, himself—his real 

ersonality—and his craft. The passionate search for 
character, combined with technical zest, in Mr. Orpen’s por- 
traits—ot which “‘ James Law, Esq., of ‘ The Scotsman’ ” (445) 
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is such a striking example; 
the persistent harping on a 
particular colour scheme in 
Mr. Lavery’s portraits; the 
limitation of “‘subject’’ in 
such pictures as “The 
Breakiast Table” (131) and 
“Nanny, Bessie, and John” 
(149), by Miss Hilda Fearon 
—all these phenomena are 
due to something deeper than 
chance, more personal than a 
deliberate choice. They betray 
the artist concentrated upon 
the one sure thing in a world 
that has gone mad. 

To press the argument 
home in every case would be 
tiresome, and a glance may 
be taken at some of the better 
pictures that express the war, 
if at all, only by showing 
their painters more truly and 
singly themselves than usual. 
Certainly this is true of ‘ On 
the Dunes” (559), by Mr. 
Algernon Talmage. Here the 
war might be said to come 
out in the renunciation of a 
protest ; the protest of an 
honest craftsman aga’nst the 
spurious appeal of subject. 
Whether consciously or not, 
Mr. Talmage has allowed his 


From a Painting by 
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two girjs— admirably con 
trastedin type—to suggest the 
outer and the inner vision of 
the scene in which they are 
placed. All the briskness of 
the dunes, the breeze and the 
passing light, is reflected in 
the face of one girl, and in 
that of the other there is the 
mystery of the sea. Probably 
the artist meant nothing of 
the sort, but there it is. 
Another excellent picture 
that seems to show the aban- 
donment of opinion is ‘‘ The 
Council: Portrait Group” 
(715), by Mr. Harold Knight. 
It is a Newlyn subject with- 
out the rather tiresome New- 
lyn attitude. The description 
a “ portrait group ”’ makes it 
permissible to say that the 
chairman of the council is Mr. 
Lamorna Birch, and _ that 
the meeting-place is the little 
inn at Lamorna. And, to 
close the article after all in 
the same argument, could 
there be more obvious ex- 
amples of the artist painting 
to please himsell, regardless of 
theory or fashion, than the 
four small landscapes by Mr. 
W. Orpen. A.RA. — Arnesby Brown, R.A. ?- 
* SCOTSMAN.?’’ i 





SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON 


THE GARDEN 


CITY OF HIS DAILY 


LIFE 


By WILFRED WHITTEN. 


HAKESPEARE may elude us still, especially if we 

are bent on finding him elusive. But the London 

which disciplined, inspired, and rewarded him is 

singularly clear to us. By the good fortune of history 

men were raised up to describe, map, and picture it 
in rare detail. While Shakespeare knew and cared little 
about stage scenery, the drama of his own life was being 
mounted for us by antiquaries, artists, and travellers, and, 
above all others, by the sleepless, sore-footed little Cornhill 
tailor, John Stow. 

Did the poet and the topographer ever meet? It is 
incredible that they did not. Certainly the two men 
belonged to different worlds in what was even then the 
multiple world of London. It is quite possible that they 
regarded each other with good-humoured contempt. Stow 
never mentions the Elizabethan theatres; no throb of 
their great nights shakes his candle-flame. His heart was 
in the stones of London, and it may well be that he sided 
with the City authorities in their cold attitude to the players. 
Yet he was well known to Ben Jonson, and that he and 
Shakespeare often passed each other in the street, not 
always without speaking, seems certain. 

But Stow must be pored over long. He who wishes 
to see London as Shakespeare saw it on a fine summer 
morning has only to look at Visscher’s panoramic view 
taken in the very year of his death. The view point is 
evidently some roof on Bankside itself, with the Globe 
Theatre in the foreground. Behind the theatre are the 
backs of the riverside houses edging this Surrey side of 
the river. Above their chimney pots the majestic Thames, 
full of boats and swelling sails, rolls past the London of 
Elizabeth and James. ‘‘ A sure and most beautiful Roade 
for Shipping,’ Camden calls this Thames of his and Shakes- 
peare’s day, and so it appears in the view, though not so 
fully as to realise Camden’s added words, “ A man would 
say that seeth the shipping there, that it is, as it were, a 
very wood of trees disbranched to make glades and let in 
light: so shaded it is with masts and sailes.”’ 

The London which rode on that noble stream was still 
a Gothic city, and one’s only regret in surveying it is that 
Shakespeare’s eye came too late to travel up the great spire 
of St. Paul’s which had risen to the glorious height of 4goft. 


from the ground before its demolition in 1561. On the 
other hand, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, where his brother 
Edmund, the player, was buried “ with a fore-noone knell 
of the great bell,’ stands now as then. London Bridge is 
seen under its medieval load of houses and turrets, with 
their ghastly punctuation of traitors’ heads. Everywhere 
rise the spires of the city piercing the green fields, archery 
grounds, and swelling uplands which are now our densely 
populated North London. 

But that which strikes one most in this and other maps 
of the period, such as Norden’s, is the garden city character 
of Shakespeare’s London. Everywhere the ‘“ blocks’ of 
houses are hollow, enclosing large lawns and_ gardens. 
Squares in the modern sense were unknown, but interior 
greenery was universal, except in the dense fringe of streets 
along the river, extending back to the Cheapside line. Such 
disclose themselves everywhere about Leadenhall, 
Lothbury, Moorgate, the north side of Cheapside, and, of 
course, more freely still in Holborn. As an_ illustration, 
take to-day’s dense slab of houses, streets, and courts which 
is enclosed by Fleet Street, Chancery Lane, Fetter Lane, 
and Holborn. Ail this was a vast hollow rhombus in which 
Norden’s map shows wide grass shaded by dozens of trees. 
The Londoner of to-day who walks through Gray’s Inn, 
crosses Holborn to walk through Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
then makes his way through the Temple Gardens, with its 
new rookery, to the Thames will obtain, not indeed an idea 
of the streets Shakespeare knew, but a good general 
impression of the green haunts which abounded in those 
streets everywhere, far more flowery and birdful, however, 
than these. 

In his delightful book on Shakespeare’s London, my 
friend, Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, does not hesitate to write : 
“The citizen in his warehouse or living-room could hear 
the note of the piratical blackbird among his fruit, or the 
song of the thrush, or the linnet’s warble. If Shakespeare 
had his lodging in the precinct of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
he would doubtless hear the cuckoo. Or if (as we believe 
he did at one time) he dwelt on the Surrey side, near the 
Bear Garden, the note of Puilomel, ‘the winged Dryad,’ 
might reach him from among the trees as he lay sleepless 
and in thought some summer night, when ‘ to the sessions 
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of sweet silent thought,’ he summoned up remembrance 
of things past. Nature was ever calling to Shakespeare, 
by ear and eye, while he lived and worked in London.”’ 

' Although Shakespeare’s most charming impressions of 
this green and songful city are thrown back into times 
earlier than his own, he did not really fetch these from the 
past ; he saw them in his daily life. Mr. Loftie points out that 
Shal:espeare’s London had no memories of large demolition 
or reorganisation. It had grown, and that at but a slow rate, 
from Plantagenet times. In a useful passage he reminds 
us that the Wars of the Roses were not so remote by a gen- 
eration as the Scots rebellion is remote from ourselves. The 
reign of Henry VI had the perspective in which we now see 
George III. ‘‘ London had not altered so much since Gas- 
coigne, and Falstaff, and Dame Quickly walked the streets, 
as it has now since the Gordon Riots.”” Thus it is practi- 
cally certain that Shakespeare saw red and white roses 
growing in the Temple, as he makes Warwick see them, 
and strawberries at Ely Place, as Gloucester saw them 
“when I was last in Holborn.” 
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both the sides), that the same hath now taken hold of Lime 
hurst, or Lime host, corruptly called Lime-house, sometime 
distant a mile from Ra cliffe.”’ 

At the very time when Stow was defining and annalising 
the streets of Shakespeare’s London, a great botanist was 
exploring the adjacent fields and woodlands. Mr. Ordish 
devotes a most interesting chapter to the plant hunting 
expeditions of John Gerard, whose ‘“‘ Herbal” appeared in 
1597, when Shakespeare was writing his most distinctive 
London plays, the two parts of ‘Henry IV.” They were not 
distant expeditions. Gerard himself had a large garden in 
Holborn, and a great number of the wild flowers he collected 
could be found in gardens within the walls. Adder’s tongue 
he found in Bishopsgate, and a new species of Crowfoot, 
“next unto the Theater by London,” meaning Burbage’ s 
Theatre close to Shoreditch. He found “ the English Naik 
woort ’’ growing plentiful on the garden wall, in Chancery 
Lane, of Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton. 
Writing of the London fruit supply, he mentions pears from 
“the ground of an excellent graffer and paintull planter 
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Reproduced from Loftie’s ‘‘ History of London”’ by permission of Mr. Edward Stanford. 


If central London was a place of gardens, the pure 
country was at the door of Shakespeare’s London. To look 
up Gray’s Inn Lane from Holborn was to see the fields and 
cows a little way off. Spitalfields answered to its name. 
Through Moorgate Shakespeare’s “‘ velvet-guards and Sunday 
citizens ’’ passed to the wide grass lands that were dotted 
with archery butts and windmills. On the south side of the 
river oniy the Borough pierced a little way the expanse of 
marsh and meadow. East London existed as an embryonic 
fringe of riverside buildings, straggling for a mile east of the 
Tower, and groping thence on a little further. Yet these 
thin extensions of a small London were seen by Stow with 
dismay. He looked on the disappearance of fields and trees, 
which he had known in his boyhood, with exactly the same 
sentimental] regret which such changes inspire to-day. ‘“‘ There 
hath been of late,’”’ he says, ‘in place of elm trees, many 
small tenements raised towards Radcliffe; and Radcliffe 
itself hath been also increased in building eastward (in place 
where I have known a large highway, with fair elm trees on 





Master Henry Banbury, of Touthill Streete, near unto 
Westminster.” 

Shakespeare had no need to remember the Warwickshire 
lanes and woodlands when he wished to adorn his poetry 
with flower lore. His “ crown imperial,” “‘ broom groves,” 
“ gillyvors,” “ daffodils,” ‘‘ pioneds,’’ and ‘‘ morning roses 
newly wash’d with dew’’—to name only a few in the long list 
—were abundant in and close around the cities of London 
and Westminster. The botanist found golden rod plentiful! 
at Hampstead and could quote its price in Bucklersbury ; 
the poet knew the smell of “ Bucklersbury in simple time.” 

Many a time in St. George’s Fields, where he gathered 
gillyflowers and arrow-head and the “ burre reed,” Gerard 
must have looked riverward and seen the flag fluttering over 
the Globe Theatre, where, it may be, Cleopatra was putting 
the asp to her breast, or Lear was reminding the stars that 
they themselves were old. 

Nature and art were close companions in the London 
which nursed Shakespeare’s command of both. 
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SAILORS’ SONGS AND CHANTIES 


By G. H. 


GRUBB. 





I. J. Mortimer. 


HERE is a fascination about the songs and chanties 

of our sailors which easily captures the appreciation 

of the reader. If he has the good fortune to hear the 

real thing, the fascination is enhanced a hundredfold. 

But imagination will help a lot in the reading of them. 
It may not be generally known that there is an official 
song book for the Navy—we believe it was to be had at 3s. 6d. 
by private purchasers—which was distributed among the ships ; 
something like fifteen copies for a crew of over seven hundred, 
ten for four hundred and fifty, and five for two hundred. 
Among the songs officially approved in this collection are, in 
aldition to the National Anthem, “ Hearts of Oak,” “ Ye 
Mariners of England,”’ “‘ Sally in our Alley,” ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,” 
“Come back to Erin,’? and ‘‘ Men of Harlech.’”’ There are, 
altogether, about seventy songs. All the sailors’ favourites are 
there: ‘‘ Down among the Dead Men, Tom Bowling,” ‘‘ The 
\nchor’s Weighed,” ‘‘ Admirals All,” “‘ The Midshipmite,”’ and, 
naturally, ‘‘ The Death of Nelson.’’ 

The value of a good song to a sailor is very great. There 
is a saying that ‘‘a good song is worth ten men on a rope,” 
and perhaps that is why the chanty came into existence. The 
iman—he must almost have been Father Neptune, so long ago 
vas the first chanty used—was a genius who conceived the idea. 

Our sailor lads are as keen for a song when work is done, 
is they are when heaving or hauling. The winds and the waves, 
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“CHORUSING AND WORKING LIKE TROJANS.’’ 


Copyright. 


the salt and the rain, have made them wiser than the land- 
lubbers. Jack knows that the ‘“‘Cheerily O!”’ and a “‘ Heave 
all together,’”’ make the work seem light, even on the dirtiest 
of nights. And, down below, snug in the cabin, with banjo 
and concertina, mouth organ and whistle, there is nothing 
like a good song, heartily sung, to make his happiness complete. 

It brings the sailor’s own fireside within his ken. Senti- 
mental? Why, yes; travellers and men who go down to the 
sea in ships always are. 

We were much amused the other day in seeing it suggested 
that a certain old sailor’s song might be warbled by our sea-dogs 
when they hear that the Zeppelins are bombing us. 
is entitled ‘‘ Unhappy Folks Ashore ”’ 
run : 


The song 
and some of the lines 


Fool-hardy chaps who live in towns 

What dangers they are hauling ! 

And now are quaking in their beds 

For fear the roof should fall in. 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck 

Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! What tiles and chimbly pots 

About their heads are flying. 
That was written vears since, but how very aptly it applies to 
current events. 

Nowadays, when steam is so thoroughly driving out the 

sailing vessel, these old songs and chanties are not so often 
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heard; yet, even on some of the great leviathans, the ditties 
are not entirely unfamiliar. While the Briton loves the water, 
he will always love the song, and remain faithful to those of 
his fathers. On the windjammer the chanty and the famous 
old songs are as often used as they were a hundred years ago. 
It is surprising that these old songs and chanties are not intro- 
duced into variety entertainments. With a proper background 
and appropriate characters, what could be more stirring than 
a song, some lines of which run thus: 

With a randy, dandy, dandy, O! 

A whet of ale and brandy, O! 

Westward ho! with a run below, 

And hurrah for the Spanish Main, O! 


Or 
(Chantyman) 


(Chorus) 


Now, whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky, Johnny ! 


Whisky for an old tin can ; 
Whisky for my Johnny! 


Whisky made me pawn my clothes, 
Whisky, Johnny ! 


Whisky got me a broken nose, 
Whisky for my Johnny ! 


Whisky here, and whisky there, 
Whisky, Johnny! 


Whisky gets us everywhere, 
Whisky gets you Johnny! 


Whisky makes the skipper say— 
Whisky for Johnny ! 


Another pull, and the belay, 
No whisky for you, Johnny! 


Whisky stole my brains away, 
Whisky, Johnny ! 


Still, Pll drink whisky every day— 
Yes, whisky for my Johnny ! 


And if the audience were invited to join in the chorus, the 
enthusiasm for the silent watchers in the North Sea would be 
unbounded. Perhaps Mr. Passmore will consider it. 

As may be obvious from the above quoted lines, the chanty- 
man sings the first and every alternate line, while the sailors, 
working together at rope and sail (halliards in the case of 
“Whisky! Johnny!’’) give the chorus. <A job is to be done, 
and the mate calls out, ‘“‘ Tune up there, one of you,”’ and the 
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chantyman makes the line, while the boys are chorusing and 
working like Trojans. 
Happy all the day 
Singing all the way. 
Another halliard chanty, ‘“‘ Poor Old Joe,’’ is sailor-like 


in its sentiment. Here are some of the lines : 


Old Joe is dead, and gone to hell 
O we say so, and we hope so. 


He’s as dead as a nail in the lamp-room door 
O we say so, and we hope so. 


As to Jack’s songs when off duty, why, what can be better 
than some of old Dibdin’s ditties? Take the “ Sailors’ 
Philosophy,”’ for instance : 

What argufies pride and ambition ? 
Soon or late death will take us in tow: 
Each bullet has got its commission, 
And when our times come, we must go. 
Then drink and sing—hang pain and sorrow, 
The halter was made for the neck: 
He that’s now ’live and lusty— 
to-morrow perhaps may be stretch’d on the deck. 
Like the land-lubber, he has a sense for the mournful, and get 
a certain amount of joy out of it by treating it scornfull, 
We cannot say for sure that the old sailor-men sang all « 
Dibdin’s songs, but we feel confident that Dibdin must hav: 
been a prime favourite in the foc’sle. With what heartines, 
they would sing: 
The wind blew hard, the sea ran high, 
The dingy scud drove ’cross the sky; 
All was safe lash’d, the bowl was slung, 
When careless thus Ned Haul-yard sung, 
A sailor's life’s the life for me, 
He takes his duty merrily : 
If winds can whistle, he can sing,— 
Still faithful to his friend and King, 
He gets beloved by all the ship, 
And toasts his girl and drinks his flip. 

And so we could go on reminding the reader of the fan-ous 
old sea songs which we very rarely sing, but which we badly miss, 
if we but knew it. When next looking through the old song 
books, turn up some of those we have mentioned. And if you 
do not hear the swish of the waves around the bows of the boat, 
and get a mental sprinkling from the spray, and taste the salt 
of the winds, we shall be surprised. In any case, try over again 
such Dibdin ditties as ‘‘ Blow High, Blow Low,” “ Sailor’s 
Return,’ ‘‘ Tol de Rol,” “‘ Tom Bowling ”’ and ‘‘ Tom Tough.” 





REMEDIES FOR NEGLECTED FORESTRY 


By 


ITH reference to Sir Robert 
entitled ‘‘ The Neglect of Home Timber,” permit 
me as a Scottish home timber merchant to give 
expression to a few opinions and suggestions. 

(a) That home-grown Scotch fir and spruce 
pitwood for mines, if selected and seasoned, is cqual to foreign 
pitwood. 

(6) That battens cut from selected Scotch fir and spruce 
are equal, and often superior, to foreign redwood and whitewood. 
(c) That selected larch is suitable for practically every purpose 


Lorimer’s article 


two great advantages, viz., greater strength and durability. 

(d) That for purposes of shipbuilders, railways, mines, 
etc., with some notable exceptions, selected British hardwoods 
are equal, and in many cases superior, to foreign hardwoods. 

(e) That for furniture and panelling purposes there is more 
variety of character in the “ figvre,” and therefore grcater 
beauty in British hardwoods as comparcd with foreign hardwoods. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


(1) The replanting of natural woodlands of not less than 
ten acres in extent -to be compulsory upon owners within seven 
years of a clean cut, given suitable soil and altitude. Soils too 
poor for agricultural purposes can usually be profitably employed 
for afforestation. 

(2) If replanting is not done by the owners of land within 
seven ycars, the State to replant at its own expense. The State 
to give six months’ notice of its intention to replant, and if no 
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guarantce is given by owners within six months of notice being re- 
ceived that they will proceed to plant, then the State shall do so. 

(3) Owners of land to have the option for twenty years 
after planting being done of repaying the State the cost of planting, 
including interest and compound interest to date of repayment. 

(4) If option is not exercised by owners within twenty 
years, the planted area, on payment to the owners of a sum 
calculated upon the original annual agricultural value, asccr- 
tained by mutual agreement previous to planting, to become 
the absolute property of the State. If, however, it was proved 
to the satisfaction of impartial experts that the State. planting 
had not been justified by results, the optional period to be 
extended ; but if the State did not care to proceed further w.th 
planting experiments, then owners to have the right to resume 
full possession of their land. 

(5) Rabbits and squirrels to be treated as vermin in order 
to save the great expense of fencing. The position regarding 
rabbits ought to be entirely reversed. At the present momen! 
an endeavour is commonly made to enclose the trees. It is 
not the trees but the rabbits that ought to be enclosed. As 
rabbits travel considerable distances to secure food when snow 
is on the ground, in order that those estates which keep down 
rabbits may not be penalised by those who do not, collatera! 
rights and duties in respect to rabbits might be established 
between owners and the State. 

(6) The promiscuous collecting of seed to cease—seed only 
to be secured from estates within the Unitcd Kingdom known 
to produce the best of a particular species. 
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(7) The policy of natural regeneration to be adopted in 
suitable areas. Owing to the amount of vegetation present 
on most forest areas it will take many years to produce good 
yielding regenerative soil; but as the production of crops by 
seed thrown from healthy trees already on the ground is the 
cheapest method of producing timber, the policy ought to be 
studied and developed. 

(8) In large forest areas, and where railways exist, fire 
protection belts to be introduced. It is the presence of so much 
vegetation that is largely responsible for so many devastating 
forest fires in Scotland. 

(9) Purchase of land to be made outright where it is con- 
sidered advisable to have large areas for State purposes. 

(10) Private as well as State enterprise to be encouraged 
by advancing money for planting purposes to owners at actual 
cost to the State. 

(11) State demonstration areas to be opened all over the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. A certain species of tree may 
prove a wonderful success in some parts of the country, and 
be an absolute failure in other parts. The Oriental plane, for 
instance, although subtropical, grows luxuriantly in the London 
streets. The same tree, however, does not thrive in the North 
of Scotland. If a subtropical plant like the Oriental plane 
thrives in the South of England, may not a tropical plant like 
the valuable teak also thrive? State demonstration areas 
would settle such questions. 

(12) The Death Duties to be revised, in order to encourage 
the planting of timber. At present a heavy death toll is taken 
upon all land. Owners usually find that to meet this toll they 
must either part with real estate, such as shares, live stock, and 
growing timber, or mortgage their property. The standing 
timber is frequently taken. It is obvious that the very reason 
that necessitated the cutting of the timber operates to prevent 
replanting. Common sense suggests that taxation on agri- 
cultural land should not be greater than it can reasonably bear, 
and that to rob Peter the Forester to enable Paul the Agricul- 
turist to pay excessive taxes to the State Collector is very 
bad business. 
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(13) Owners to be required to invest during the war the 
sum of £4 per acre for every acre clean cut out in the £5 per 
cent. War Loan. Said stock to be earmarked for replanting pur- 
poses, and to be made repayable when planting has been done. 

(14) Government Departments and architects throughout 
the country in making out specifications to provide for home 
timber being used as a substitute for foreign timber, and in 
certain particular cases to specify only home timber. 

Let the consumers demand home timber. It will be forth- 
coming in astonishing quantities. We can only produce, of 
course, for many years to come a portion of our total require- 
ments, but that is surely all the more reason why that portion 
should be demanded. In pre-war times the average consumer 
said: ‘‘ Home wood is not good enough for my purpose, and 
in any case, as you are unable to supply all my requirements 
I cannot see my way to take any from you.’’ A preference was 
therefore deliberately given to foreign timber. In the national 
interests the tables should now be turned, and a_ prefererce 
deliberately given to home timber. It has been too often 
forgotten in the past that wood grown in a country is likely to 
stand its climate better than wood grown in another climate. 

I think that the happy allusion of Sir Robert Lorimer to 
the home product as the “ stuff with the tang of the soil about 
it’’ should be remembered. He alludes to the part our oak 


oe ” 


has played in our “‘ rough island story. “ Hearts of Oak are 
our men” says the rollicking old sea song. I am convinced 
that in many a stubborn sea fight of bygone days the brave 
hearts of our men were sustained and saved, despite the heavy 
odds against them, not only by their own indomitable pluck, 
but by the quality of ‘the wooden walls of England.” A 
little more pride and belief in our own wood by consumers, 
a little more vision on the part of our rulers, and any amount 
of intelligent, economical, and steady application by a National 
Forestry Department working on broad and sympathetic lines 
and backed by all interests in the State would result in the 
British Isles fifty to one hundred vears hence being in pro- 
portion to its size one of the richest timber countries in the 
world. Tom Bruce Jones. 





THE INHABITANTS 


OF ARMENIA 


By GEORGE LAMLEY. 


HE suggestion has been made with reference to the 


future status of Armenia that in the territorial read- 

justment that must 

take place after the 

completion of the 
present war it should become 
an autonomous state, and 
the Armenians, after having 
been subject for many cen- 
turies to other races, be 
again allowed to govern them- 
selves. 

Those, however, who sup- 
port this view can _ hardly 
have given due consideration 
to two facts. The first is 
that the province of Erivan, 
forming a very large portion 
of Armenia and now contain- 
ing the bulk of the population, 
has been subject to Russia 
for nearly ninety years, and 
that it is most improbable 
that that Power would consent 
to give this up, even if she 
were willing to retire from her 
recent conquests, which is very 
doubtful. 

The second is that the 
population, even of the 
Armenian plateau, is not 
entirely Armenian, and, more- 
Over, it would be _ essential 
to the existence of such a 


access to the sea; therefore 





i TURKISH PEASANTS GOING TO CONSTANTINOPLE FOR 
state that it should have WORK. 


The sacks contain their clothes and provisions for the voyage. 





it would have to include that strip of territory lying between 
the northern edge of the plateau and the Black Sea, and 
extending from the Russian 
frontier to Trebizond. ‘The 
inhabitants of this district, 
which was formerly part of 
the kingdom of Georgia, are 
mostly Lazes, a people of 
Georgian stock, who would 
hardly: submit to be ruled by 
Armenians. ‘They are physic- 
ally a fine race, as can be seen 
from the illustration, bold 
and energetic, but of turbulent 
character, and would require 
a strong ruler to keep them in 
order. Being Mahommedans 
they would, on religious 
grounds also, strongly 
resist any attempt of the 
Christian Armenians to govern 
them. 

The pirates who infested 
the southern and eastern shores 
of the Black Sea until the 
middle of the last century, 
carrying off girls from Georgia 
for sale to the Turks and 
attacking every vessel that 
was not strongly armed, were 
mainly Lazes. The cession 
of Georgia to the Russians 
and the introduction of steam 
cruisers by that Power made 
the business too hazardous and 
unprofitable, and it has died 
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out. Now they furnish most of the crews of the small coasting 
boats, while many find occupation during the spring and summer 
as boatmen and porters at Constantinople. Much of the land 
in this coast district is rich, and the shores are said to abound 
with many good varieties of fish. Under a decent government 
it could support a large population, but, owing to the absurd 
and the exactions of the officials, its 


system of taxation 


potential wealth remains undeveloped. 

On the southern border of the Armenian plateau lies part 
of Kurdistan, whose inhabitants have for many years frequently 
raided the Armenian villages, carrying off girls and cattle and 
The Turkish 


murdering anyone who attempted to resist them. 
officials, should have  pro- 
tected the unfortunate people, have 
generally looked on with  indiffer- 
ence when they have not actually 
connived at these atrocities. Indeed, 
had they wished to punish the 
Kurds, it would have been diffi- 
cult to do so without assistance 
from Constantinople, and the policy 
of the rulers of Turkey has always 
conciliate these tribesmen, 
irregular cavalry has been 
upon as one of Turkey’s 
assets. They have 
really conquered by 
each chief rules 
carries on feuds 


who 


been to 
whose 

looked 

most valuable 
never been 

the Turks, and 
his own tribe and 
with his neighbours without any 
interference. They pay no taxes, 
but are supposed to supply cavalry 
required. Their value as 
opposed to regular 
troops, has, however, proved to 
have been much overrated. It is 
the Kurds who have been guilty 
of the of the 
past, able to 
obtain definite particulars of the 
recent and most terrible massacre, 
we shall no doubt find that they 
were the willing tools who carried 
it out. 

Various travellers who have 
visited Kurdistan and_ been the 
guests of some of the chiefs have 
given them a character for 
hospitality and have spoken well of 
them in other respects, but the 
more one studies their history the 
more one feels that they are one of 
the most cruel and treacherous races 
in existence. Before any permanent 
peace can be established in that part 
of the world, they will have to be 
thoroughly crushed and then ruled 
for many years with a rod of iron. 
territory have 
into peaceful 


when 


such, when 


numerous massacres 


and when we are 


good 


Russian 
down 


Those in 
mostly settled 
farmers. 

The position of an independent 
Armenian state with such neighbours 
would be worse than in the past. 
The Armenians themselves must 
have been much reduced in 
Turkish territory by the recent 
massacres, unless the number of 
those who have perishec has been 
very largely exaggerated, but such great authorities as 
Lord Bryce believe that not the If the 
previous estimates of the ponulation at about a million 
and a quarter are correct, this would leave only about half 
a million, while the number in Russian Armenia is estimated 
at nearly a million. They are a people of keen intelligence, 
especially in commercial matters, and are to be found in many 
places throughout the East, from the Mediterranean to the 
Indian Ocean, holding prominent positions.as merchants and 
bankers. With their ability to hold their own in any country, 
it is remarkable that so many of them have remained in Armenia, 
but love of his native country appears to be very strong with 
the Armenian ; and in spite of their subjection to various other 
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races for nearly a thousand years, they have ever hoped for the 
recovery of their independence and the restoration of their 
country to the great position it once held. Physically they are 
a fine race, but with too much tendency to flesh. The character 
given them by different people is most contradictory, but it 
would seem that they are kindly and hospitable and the better 
class exceptionally well educated, when the difficulties under 
which they have lived are considered. In business matters, 
however, they are not so well spoken of, it being said that they 
are untruthful and deceitful, and ready to take every advantage 
of the ignorance or needs of others. It is possible that these 
charges arise from the disappointment of rivals of other 
nationalities who have been less 
successful and vent that disappoint- 
ment by making assertions which, it 
must be remembered, are also heard 
against themselves. However this 
may be, the fact remains that in the 
commercial struggle the Armenian 
has a way of acquiring first place. 
It is said in the Levant that when 
the Jew and the Greek come into 
competition in commerce, the latter 
comes out on top, but when the 
Armenian comes in, neither of them 
has any chance. After all, when 
one considers the ages of oppres- 
sion they have suffered, experience 
teaches that one is bound to expect 
a tendency to lying, deceit and 
cowardice, and it is remarkable and 
speaks well for the character of the 
race that they have not deteriorated 
to a much greater extent. With 
local self-government, under the 
suzerainty of a Power capable of 
protecting them from their neigh- 
bours, they would probably outgrow 
any such defects of character in a 
generation or two, and attain that 
standing in the world to which their 
intellectual gifts entitle them. It is 
only fair to the Armenians to men- 
tion that Mr. Lynch, who visited 
every part of Russian and Turkish 
Armenia, and is one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject, formed 
a very high opinion of them, and on 
the subject of cowardice, which is 
commonly attributed to them, ex- 


WOMEN. 


presses his firm conviction that 
it is quite unjustified, and the 
reasons adduced by him in sup- 


port of his contention must go 
far to convince those who bring an 
impartial mind to the study of this 
question. 

There are a number of Grousines 
or Georgians in the eastern portion of 
Turkish Armenia. These people are 
remarkable for the beauty of their 
worren, and it was no doubt they who 
were referred to by those writers who 
spread the fame of the beauty of 
the women of Circassia until it 
has become a household word. As 
a matter of fact, in Circassia it is 
the men and not the women who 
are remarkable for their beauty, while 
with their neighbours of Georgia the opposite is the case. 

There are also a number of gypsies scattered along the coast 
districts, and the illustration of some of their children is inter- 
esting as a study in rags, and also as showing how much the 
gipsy type varies in different countries, although no race is 
more particular in avoiding any admixture with others. It 
also shows how the same stock, although kept quite pure, may 
become varied by the effect of environment. 

In addition to all these races, especially if we include the 
district round Trebizond, there are the Turks. They are gener- 
ally small peasant farmers or artisans and shopkeepers in a 
very small way. They are usually described as a very mixed 
race, owing, it is said, to the custom of obtaining for the harem 
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honest and truthful people. 
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women of Cir- 
cassian, Greek, 
Armenian and 
other nationali- 
ties, so that 
the original 
type has dis- 
appeared. This 
assertion is, I 
think, “erro- 
neous, as it only 
applies to the 
higher officials 
and wealthy 
personages and 
does not touch 
the great mass 
of the people. 
These inter- 
marry among 
themselves and 
rarely have 
more than one 
wife, and appeai 
to be a_hard- 
working, sober, 


This character has been given me 


by men of various nationalities, among others, by a very intelli- 


gent Greek priest, 
whom I met near 
Trebizond. He _ said 
that any outrages 
against their Christian 
neighbours were 
entirely due to the 
incitement of officials, 
who, for their own 
ends played on the 
peasants’ religious 
feelings by iying state- 
ments. 

It was surprising 
to find people of 
different nationalities 
expressing the same 
opinion as to the good 
qualities of the Turkish 
peasantry and the bad 
ones of the Turkish 
officials. I remember 
one of the principal 
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to be a dis- 
paraging re- 
mark. Hewasa 
fellow passenger 
from Samsoun 
to Constan- 
tinople, and in 
the course of 
conversation he 
said the pure 
Turk was no 
good as a busi- 
ness man, and 
pointing to some 
pottery which 
another passen- 
ger had bought 
he said, ‘‘ Now, 
if you went into 
a pottery shop 
kept by a Turk 
and selected 
something with- 
out noticing 
there was a 
chip or defect 
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of some sort, that Turk would be quite capable of drawing 


your attention to the defect.” 





rac “ 





He smiled rather contemptuously 


as he spoke, and it 
was quite evident that 
it was not his idea of 
business. 

The deterioration 
in the character of the 
Turk as he rises in the 
social scale is very re- 
markable. It has 
been frequently 
pointed out that the 
higher the rank the 
worse the character, 
and the reason may 
possibly be found in 
the corruption and 
favouritism that have 
always influenced ap- 
pointments. It must 
also. be remembered 
that most of the men 
who reach the highest 
positions in Turkey are 





European merchants 
of Trebizond telling 
me that while he 
employed Greeks and Armenians in his office and warehouses, 
he always had a Turkish watchman in charge of his premises 


not pure Turks, some 
being only Turks on 
the father’s side 
and others not Turkish at all. There have, however, been frequent 
exceptions to the rule, and in reading books by travellers 
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These are the tribesmen who have been opposing the Russian wing at Rizeh. 




















at night. 


He himself lived nearly 


two 


miles away, but 


had no anxiety for the safety of his property, as he was con- 
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fident the Turk 
could be trusted, 
not only not to 
touch anything 
himself, but to 
die at his post 
before allowing 
anyone to break 
in. He added 
that he could 
never have had 
the same con- 
fidence had he 
employed a 
watchman ot 
one of the other 
nationalities. I 
was very much 
struck by the 
confirmation of 
this opinion as 
to their honesty 
made by a 
young Greek in 
what he meant 


in Asdatic 
Turkey one finds 
mention of 
Turkish officials 
who try to 
govern honestly 
and in the in- 
terests of the 
people they rule, 
but are continu- 
ally hampered 
in their efforts 
by their chiefs at 
Constantinople. 

One thing, 
however, is cer- 
tain, and that 
is that the rule 
of the Turk 
must never 
again be allowed 
to extend over 
Armenia or 
those portions of 
Asia Minor in- 
habited by other 
races. 
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AMERICAN 
HOMES @ 
GARDENS 


HERE is in Gwinn a note of peculiar interest, not 

simply because of the deliberate violation of an old 

American custom regarding the relation of the house 

to the estate and the main road, but for the way 

in which it has been contrived in relation to Lake 
Erie. ThiS™has been accomplished in a straightforward, 
wholesome and distinguished manner—a manner as direct 
as it is unaffected. The majestic lake has not had much 
to do with determining the frontages of the houses in the 
suburbs of the energetic and enterprising city of Cleveland, 
still less in determining the shaping or treatment of the shore 
front as such. Glorious in summer, wilful in winter, useful 
at all times, the lake is a wonderful luminant which must 
impress every eye. The idea of so contriving a property 
as to embrace the lake, with its silvery grey mist and its 
reverberations of a fantastic melody, has seemed beyond 
the dreams of the imagination. Think of having a lake of 
your own a hundred miles long, the boundaries of which 
no eye can determine, and to know that it is yours for ever, 
and that it cannot be taken from you. Think also that if 
your house is well built and well terraced, the lake provides 
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for it an engaging setting for the comedy of daily life, and 
that it is your lake as much as if a title deed recorded the 
transfer. The usual custom in the outskirts of American 
cities with a lake boundary is to build the house facing the 
main avenue and set back from it far enough to give a garden 
setting back and front which permits a fair view of the lake 
at a comfortable distance. In such a case the lake does 
not enter into or form part of the theme. It is a thing apart. 
The house and its immediate surroundings have no archi- 
tectural connection with the water front. This is a lost 
opportunity. 

Gwinn is literally upon the lake. The house is placed 
so that the foundation extends into the bank, and some 
of the rooms get their light from the lower level. One 
particularly attractive apartment —the  billiard-room — is 
placed under the semicircular portico from which the great 
panorama opens to the view. It is an all-the-year-round 
house. In the winter the waves dash up to the top terrace 
some 30ft. above the water level when the wind is in that 
direction. Mr. Charles A. Platt, the architect of Gwinn, 
shows in the design his power of visualising the scheme 
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as a complete pic- 
ture, attractive within 
itself, and yet a pic- 
ture within a greater 
picture. All this he 
imagined before the 
plan was made. To- 
day we also can see 
it and understand 
the theme, realising 
its potency and in 
our own fashion can 
account at least to 
ourselves for its un- 
usual beauty. 

It is interesting 
to examine carefully 
the estate in its 
original condition, for 
it is to the fierce 
winds constantly 
eating into the bank 
that the architect 
was indebted for the 
idea of the crescent- 
like shaping of the 
new breakwater. 
Following the up- 
to-date methods of 
the time this was 
constructed solidly 
of concrete well able 
to take care of the 
site and to prevent 
further encroach- 
ment. In this con- 
nection we should 
also remember with 
thankfulness the fine 
grove of elm trees 
whose reflections have 
coloured the shore 
line for several 
generations. Some of 
these elms are a 
century old. It is 
by this grove and 
still more to. the 
maples, Lombardy 
poplars, birch and 
sycamore, and _ to 
the underbush and 
shrubbery that the 
glare so disastrous 
to a water front is 
avoided.  Oryc‘inarily 
trees of this size do 
not grow at the 
very edge of lakes. 
Here they flourish. 
The architect in con- 
ceiving his _ picture 
knew that it would 
prosper and grow 
more beautiful day 
by day. It is that 
which delights the 
visitor. It is that 
which places Gwinn 
in a_ distinctive 
class. 

Although big in 
idea, it is a com- 
paratively small 
house set on a small 
estate. The section 
fronting the lake, 
with all its pictorial 
significance and 
romantic detail, em- 
braces but five acres. 
The house tuns 
north-west and south- 
east, and is so placed 
that it has an 
uninterrupted vista 
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through an avenue of English 
elm trees—another little device 
whereby green enters the house, 
soothing and refreshing the main 
rooms. The principal entrance 
is from the circular court at the 
western end of the house. The 
service wing with its own court 
and carriage drive is at the 
eastern end. 

The views show how thought- 
fully the garden has been con- 
trived with its independent 
enclosure, flower beds and 
fountains, its greenhouses and 
gardener’s cottage, and its tennis 
court. They show also. the 
thoughtful way in which the 
original grove of elm trees has 
been preserved. Here in a subtle 
fashion we find a fountain par- 
ticularly adapted to its position 
on an axial line. Its design is 
serious enough in idea to pay 
tribute to the scheme. Remem- 
bering the size and position of 
the garden and the brilliant 
light and occasional haze it was 
thought wise to vary the colour 
note. Spring flowers and pzonies, 
as well as larkspur and phlox, 
are here in profusion. In the 
autumn of the year the general 
complexion is the purple and 
yellow of the asters, which are 
seen in contrast to the well 
trimmed box and _ privet en- 
circling their domain. So Gwinn 
is a many-sided, many-coloured 
place, varying in its texture, full 
of an esthetic magnetism. 

It is worth while to study 
the interiors if only to learn the 
things avoided and the restraint 
exhibited. Some of the ceilings 
are rich in detail, and broad 
suifaces are thoughtfully treated 
with well devised ornament, but 
the walls are plain. The open- 
ings are admirably contrived. 
The doors fold into recesses 
within the thickness of the wall. 
Hearths are broad, — skilfully 
shaped and _ skilfully enriched. 
Someone says that a_ well 
balanced man does not vary in 
the conclusions at which he 
arrives, but only in his method 
of expression. In most of the 
better country homes of America 
the owners have, in their pre- 
ference for well proportioned 
interiors and restrained furnish- 
ing, made a _ protest against 
extravagance. In this they 
have worthily revealed them- 
selves, because the house shows 
the man and the way he prefers 
to live. 

As the American critic 
dwells on Gwinn and grasps the 
character which went to its 
design he is glad- to see that 
the spirit, which was so vital in 
Colonial days, is still active. 
Houses such as Belair, Whitehall 
and Montpelier of Maryland were 
built up on the same general 
conception. Belair is upon a 
commanding hillside, approached 
by a long aisle of trees separating 
broad meadows. Whitehall faces 
the broad bay formed by the 
Junction of a creek with a cove, 
tributary of the Chesapeake. 
Montpelier overlooks _ liberal 
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acreage encircled by blue hills. This adhesion 
tu one specific method of design was also 
acknowledged practically in England at Prior 
Park, Bath, which forms so stately a climax 
at the head of a beautiful valley, and the 
dramatic way in which Kedleston Hall was 
placed by Paine. 

Gwinn is very refreshing to the average 
citizen who has become tired of the tyranny 
of style, who is wearied of timid approaches 
to architectural problems, wearied, too, of 
the domination of materials and of fantastic 
methods of representing old traditions. It 
is also refreshing to those who realise how 
often American houses are spectacular and 
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extravagant in their appeal. Thanks to the enterprise of 
some of our wealthy men America can show numerous 


houses based on the romantic English school, and we have 





benefited from them, learning sincerity, directness of 
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Who, again, can acknowledge tightly the influence of Italy’s 
villas upon America’s hillsides and valleys ? 

I like to think that the best American architect of to-day 
is like a man whose skilled and indefatigable eye sweeps the 
architectural horizon from sunrise to sunset, who looks for 
interpretations of the best of Europe’s renaissance. From it 
he draws something that inspires him, and leads to the proper 
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development of our needs and our ever- varying oppor- 
tunities. Judging from views of Gwinn, the personal element 
counts for much, as does the subtle manner whereby the old 
has been given new life by conscientious study, which takes 
no thought of the passing of time. In other words, I like 
to feel that this study makes for a type which is excellent for 
all time. SAMUEL Howe. 





BIRD’S-NESTING 


FTER the long, dreary, muddy Flanders winter, the 

spring was a real joy. The delights of dry ground 

after months of incessant mud have to be experienced 

to be realised, while bright sunshine and blue skies 

put new life into one. Then the birds! When leaving 

England in August, 1914, bird’s-nesting certainly did not enter 

one’s head. However, with approaching spring, possibilities 

in that line appeared, and the necessary drill and blowpipe were 
got from England. 

1 well remember the first chiff chaff. It was on April 7th, 
when walking through a wood about a mile and a half behind 
our firing line, and the familiar note made one realise that winter 
was really over at last. Though the chiff chaff was often heard 
afterwards, I never got the nest. 

The first nest found was on April 13th, a song thrush’s, 
with three eggs. It was built in the hurdle revetment of a reserve 
trench, not much more than a mile from the German line, and 
I have heard a stray bullet strike within a few yards of the 
spot. The nest was subsequently deserted. Another case of 
a nest in a trench was a blackbird’s, similarly placed to the 
thrush’s. It contained young birds, half-fledged. 

Some distance from our billets, there weie some ponds, 
ind by the end of April several waterhens’ nests had been built. 
With hens’ eggs at 25 centimes each, it seemed worth while 
trying waterhens’ eggs as an article of diet. The nests were 
therefore visited every few days, until on May 4th one contained 
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three eggs, one of which was taken and boiled for supper. The 
result was disappointing, and hens’ eggs were thereafter con- 
sidered cheap at the current price. 

On May 6th the first nightingale was heard, and on the 12th 
1 found what appeared to be the commencement of its nest in 
a wood within two miles of the German trenches. This wood 
and its neighbourhood had been heavily shelled at some previous 
time, there being a good many crump holes about. On the 
Tyth I was out early, inspecting work done the previous night, 
and passing through a wood, heard a well known flute-like 
note. The bird could not be seen, but I felt sure it must be the 
golden oriole, which | knew in South Spain, although not aware 
that it came so far north. Subsequently it was found to be 
fairly common, and as described later, I took a clutch of eggs. 

Speaking of this wood reminds me of a fine chateau adjoining 
it which had suffered badly from Bosch shells, and was, of course, 
deserted, except by a few sparrows which I found in the drawing- 
room one morning. Although the chateau had been partly 
knocked down, the grand piano was still there, unhurt and in 
fairly good tune. 

On May 16th, visiting the supposed nightingale’s nest, 
the bird flew off, but too quickly to be identified. There were, 
however, two olive green eggs, which left practically no doubt as 
to the species. The next day I got a good look at the bird and 
identified it, and a few days later, when there were five eggs, 
took the clutch. 
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On the morning of May 20th a song thrush’s nest with six 
eggs was found and immediately afterwards I heard again the 
flute-like note of the golden oriole coming from a wood close by. 
Field glasses in hand, I went up carefully to the edge of the wood, 
and was rewarded by seeing the hen bird, thus definitely verifying 
the species. But what was still more exciting was that she 
was actually building a nest near the top of a small oak tree. 
On various subsequent days I watched the spot when passing, 
and sometimes saw both birds. On May 29th, accompanied 
by K——, a keen British ornithologist, who had never seen the 
golden oriole wild, and was correspondingly enthusiastic about 
it, I visited the spot, and climbing to the nest, took the clutch 
From the top of the tree the German 
On our way home we visited a 
It was about 


of four eggs it contained. 
trenches were clearly visible. 
nest that I had been watching for some days. 
five feet from the ground, in the undergrowth of a wood, was 
built of grass, lined with fibres, and when first found was empty. 
Next time it had a small whitish egg—what could it be? A 
few days later there were three eggs, all much alike, very nearly 
pure white with just a suspicion of buff spotting. As I ap- 
proached, the bird had flown off the nest and fluttered along the 
ground, but except that it was apparently a warbler, I could not 
identify it. When K and I visited the nest, the bird again 
flew off and fluttered along the ground, and we found there 
were five eggs, all much alike. From what he saw of the bird 
and the position and build of the nest, K——— said there was no 
doubt it was a garden warbler, with a somewhat freak clutch of 
eggs. Not being familiar with this bird, and wishing, if possible, 
to examine it more closely and so get an absolutely certain 
identification, I set a horsehair snare over the nest. The bird, 
So as K—— had no doubt as 





however, refused to be snared. 
to the species, I took the clutch. 

On May 26th, while inspecting some work, I heard a very 
noisy warbler of sorts on the bank of a piece of water in which 
were growing a lot of reeds. Suspended among these was a nest 
with a bird on it. As there was only about a foot of water, 
the nest was easily reached, but proved to be empty. It was 
like a reed warbler’s, but much too big ; the bird also was clearly 
too big for a reed warbler. At the next visit there were two 
eggs, not unlike a house sparrow’s in size and marking, but with 
a greenish hue. In the neighbourhood was a chateau, which 
had been vacated by the owners. They were wise, as the house 
had a shell hole through it! The gardener and his wife, however, 
still lived there and looked after the place. One day I found him 
clearing out a fine bed of pansies, and on asking him why he was 
doing so, he explained how he was going to replant the bed 
And, sure enough, a few days after, there 
This, mind you, in a place 


with begonias, etc. 
was the bed freshly planted out. 
that might be again shelled any day. As a matter of fact, 
shells often burst a tew hundred yards away. But this is a 
digression. What induced the reference to the gardener was 
that he gave me a recipe for making birdlime, which I wanted 
to try and catch the unknown warbler with. Having bought 
some linseed oil and boiled it till it smelt ‘‘ something ’ orrid,”’ 
and then set fire to it, and then quenched the fire, the birdlime 
was supposed to be ready. Armed with this, I set out one 
evening to try and catch my friend. She was there all right, 
and having smeared some of the birdlime on to the reed stems, 
just above the nest, I retired to a short distance and awaited 
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It was not a particularly “‘ healthy’ spot, as a number 
A road passed close by, and 


events. 
of shellholes near by indicated. 
a few men exposing themselves to view on this were generally 
sufficient to draw shells from the Bosch. However, a single 
individual was not usually considered worth such expenditure 
of ammunition; in any case, there was cover close at hand 
if required. An hour’s wait only resulted in the capture of 
the bird’s wing feathers. The oil had been burnt too long, 
and the birdlime was too stiff. As the bird kept moving about 
the reeds and several times remained stationary quite close fo: 
short periods, it was possible to get pretty accurate notes. Conse- 
quently, I took the five eggs which the nest then contained. 
There was no difficulty in subsequently identifying the bird 
at the South Kensington Natural History Museum as the grea 
reed warbler. 

One morning I found a swallow’s nest with eggs in a cow 
house, in a village that had been knocked to pieces by she 
fire. Having nothing to carry the eggs in, it was not till passin 
the place the same evening at dusk that I took the eggs. Bot 
birds were then on the nest, and one let me take it in my han 

Several other eggs were taken, but the last that will }b 
referred to were a kingfisher’s. Most of the chateaux in Flande: 
have moats round them and extending through the ground; 
Passing one such place on the morning of June 8th, a kingfishe 
was noticed flying away along the moat. On examining th 
spot a suspicious hole was found in the bank. Being near th: 
place again on the 19th, I went quietly to the spot and had th: 
good luck to see the bird come out of the hole and fly away, 
Accordingly an expedition was organised for the morning 
the 21st. to get the eggs. Armed with a shovel, etc., B— 
S—— and I went out. Pushing a wad of cotton wool a shor} 
way into the hole to prevent any risk of damage to the egg 
by falling earth, we dug a little of the face of the bank away 
It was then withdrawn fo: 


till the cotton wool was exposed. 
inspection purposes, again pushed in, and more digging don 
During this process the bird flew out of the hole. Finally, 
about 2ft. in, seven beautifully glossy eggs were found and 
carried off in triumph. 

The above short and somewhat disjointed account gives 
the lighter side of war. It will be interesting in times of peace 
to look at the eggs and recall the scenes in which they were 
collected. There is the other side, however. Going through 
my diary for the data for these notes, entries occur, such as 
the following : 

“April 17th.—At 7 p.m. a very heavy bombardment by 
British started all round Ypres, and continued till about 7.45 p.m. 
After that, irregular gun-fire most of night. A mine said to 
have been exploded by the British.’’ (This referred to the start 
of the fighting at Hill 60.) 

“April 20th.—During day, 
apparently very heavy crumps.”’ 

“ April 22nd.—Ypres has been shelled heavily for the last 
day or two. There was a big fire in it this night.” 

“ May 9th.—M—— nearly hit by shell; splinter cut his ear.”’ 

“ May 16th.—H—— wounded. Gunshot wound, left foot.” 

“ May toth—NX—— killed. Gunshot in head.’’ 

But with all this tragedy going on it was well to have a 
hobby to take one’s mind off the horrors of war and keep one 
fresh for work. ¢ Ree ae 


bombardment of Ypres by 





WHAT WARWICKSHIRE HAS DONE 
FOR THE WAR.—II 


HE first line of the Warwickshire Yeomanry, in 
which many Warwickshire men are serving, among 
them Lieutenant-Colonel Richardson, Captain R. 
Lakin and Captain R. C. Hamilton, had an early 
experience of warfare while stfll on the transport 
Wayfarer, when they were torpedoed on April rth. 
Through the prompt action of Major Richardson—who has 
been promoted to Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel—only five 
lives were lost, and all the horses were brought safely to 
shore. The Yeomanry landed in Gallipoli in August, and were 
in the charge of August 21st across the Salt Lake and up 
Chocolate Hill. They were heavily shelled with shrapnel, 
and the regulars in Gallipoli described the advance as ‘“‘a 
very fine piece of work, very coolly and finely executed.” 





Major Granville was severely wounded in the charge. 
The city of Birmingham, which forms part of the county, 
is well represented by many prominent citizens serving witli 
the forces. Lieutenant-Colonel Martineau, the late Lord 
Mayor, took the 6th Warwicks to France in April, 1915, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Innes at the same time commanded 
the 8th Battalion of the regiment. Both have received thi 
C.M.G. for their services. Brigadier-General James of Leek 
Wootton commands the Warwick Brigade, of which the abov: 
regiments form a part, and he has been made a Commander 
of the Bath for distinguished service in the field, and man 
officers of the Brigade have received distinctions. 

The 9th Warwicks, the first service battalion, did excellent 
work in the August fighting in Gallipoli. A member of t) 
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CAPT. CHAS. NELSON, D.S.O. 


Twice mentioned in despatches. 


LT.-COL. MARTINEAU, C.M.G. 


Who took the 6th Warwicks to France. 


New Zealand force, who was an old Birmingham man, wrote of 
the fine soldierly bearing of the division to which they 
belonged. ‘“‘ They had hardly a vear’s training, yet they 
looked soldiers, and they soon proved that their looks did 
not belie them. From the 7th to the roth of August they 
were in the fighting—an uphill scrap as fierce as you could 
have it. From my observation I can testify to the imper- 
ishable renown which one regiment gained in our eyes during 
those days, and I was proud to shake hands in the after days 
with the men of the gth Royal Warwickshires. They had 
immense difficulties to overcome. They were led the wrong 
way and had to retrace their steps. They had to attack 
in full view of the enemy ; their left was exposed to 
enfilading fire, and in spite of all they reached the Rhodo- 
dendron Spur and some the very ridge 971. They held on 
like grim death, when first one and then another unit retired. 
They asked for reinforcements, but were told none were 
available, and still they stayed. They were now by them- 
selves, and it was only when every officer save one was 
killed or wounded that three companies slowly retired. 
The fourth company, with its gallant Major, held on to 
the farm near the ridge till all were killed. With their 
ranks terribly thinned, the regiment came back as from 
parade, parched and hungry, but still undaunted. I saw 
a Warwickshire officer—I think 
Baker was’ his name —dressed 
for wounds three times in one 
day, and despite the Medical 
Officer’s advice, he went back 
to the firing line when bound 
up. Then there was a_ lance- 
corporal, Guillaume, of the 
machine-gun section, who stayed 
up near the Rhododendron Spur 
for six hours after all had retired, 
fired 4,000 rounds, and then, bury- 
ing the tripod of his gun, walked 
back with the rest under his 
arm.” 

Howitzers have proved a very 
important arm of the Royal 
Field Artillery in this war. The 
Rugby and Coventry Howitzer 
Batteries claim the distinction 
of being among the first to go 
to France, and both battery 
commanders, Major Cecil Nickalls 
and Major Fowler, have been 
mentioned in despatches. 

Among the losses in Warwick- 
shire is Sir Francis Waller of 
Woodcote, who was killed in 
action on October 25th, 1914, 
St. Crispin’s Day ; and his brother, 
Sit Wathen Waller, is commandant 
of the school of signalling, the 
2nd Army Central Force. Another 
member of an old Warwickshire 
family to fall was Lieutenant 
William Hugh Holbech, of the 
2nd Scois Guards, of Farnborough 





MAJ. WOOLLCOMBE-ADAMS. 
Royal Field Artillery. 


VICK-ADMIRAL SIR. R. BACON. 


Commanding Fleet on Belgian Coust. 


October, shows him returning to the trenches with turnips 
in order to provide cover. He died from the effects of his 
wounds on November Ist. Captain Bankes of Meriden 
Hall also fell early in the war. Colonel Beech of Brandon 
Hall has lost his eldest son, Lieutenant Rowland <Auriol 
James Beech, of the 16th Lancers, who was mentioned in 
despatches for his services early in the war. He lost. his 
life bringing his men to the relief of an adjoining squadron 
whose trenches had been blown up by a mine. Colonel 
Beech’s second son, Lieutenant D. C. M. Beech, is in the 
20th Hussars. Two sons of the late Captain Geoffrey J. 
Shakerley of Weddington Hall have fallen, Captain Eric 
P. Shakerley of the King’s Royal Rifles, and Major Geoftrey 
Charles Shakerley, D.S.O., of the same regiment. Lieutenant 
Robert Emmet of the 1st Life Guards, the eldest son of Major 
Robert Emmet, who.is now serving with the Warwickshire 
Yeomanry, died of illness at the age of eighteen. Among 
those who made their home in the county, Brigadier-General 
P. A. Kenna, V.C., who lived at North Kilworth Hall, 
held a very fine record of service, and died of wounds in 
Gallipoli. 

Among Warwickshire men serving is Sir Henry Fairfax- 
Lucy, who is inspector of the Quartermaster - General's 
services for the Scottish command, and his son, Mr. 
H. M. Fairfax-Lucy, holds a com- 
mission in the Rifle Brigade. Sir 
Grey Skipwith is a Captain in the 
23rd London Regiment, and very 
many members of the Newdigate 


family are serving, Lieutenant 
Bernard Newdigate in the War- 
wickshire Territorials, and Lieu- 


tenant Sebastian Newdigate in 
the Royal Naval Reserve, who 
are sons of Mr. Alfred Newdigate ; 


and Second-Lieutenant R. F. 
Newdigate of the Border Regi- 


ment, who was wounded at Neuve 
Chapelle, son of the late Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Hen-y Newdi- 
gate. The late W. Newdigate’s 
son, Lieutenant W. Newdigate, 
served with Botha’s expedition 
in German South-West Africa, 
and a_ grandson, Mr. F. W. 
Newdigate, is a member of the 
Kuysua Defence Force in South 
Africa. 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton’s 
nephew, Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. B. 


Throckmorton, of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, fell in action on 
April gth. He had employmeni 
right through the South African 
war, and fought at Colenso and 
the Tugela Heights. He retired 


in 1907, aiter 
service, Lut 


iwenty-six yeais’ 
rejoined his old 
regiment on the outbreak of the 
war. He took a service battalion 
of the Welsh Fusiliers out to 


Hall, who was wounded on the Gallipoli, and was afierwards given 
same day—Octobker 25th. The LIEUT. W. H. HOLBECH. the command of a__ battalion 
photograph, which was taken in Died of wounds. of the Wiltshires. His brother, 
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Lieutenant-Commander Herbert Throckmorton, is an under 
harbour-master at Rosyth, and his brother, Mr. Geoffrey 
Throckmorton, is in the Berkshire Yeomanry. Captain 
Ward-Boughton-Leigh of Brownsover Hall, has been serving 
with the South Midland Howitzer Brigade since the outbreak 
of the war. Captain Noel R. L. Chance, son of Mr. A. L. 
Chance of Great Alne Hall, is .a Staff Captain on the 19th 
Divisional Staff. Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Shaw, the 
only son of Mr. F. Shaw 
of Bourton Hall, is serving 
in the 15th Hussars, and 
Mr. Henry Valentine Mills, 
son of Mr. Mills of Pillerton 
Manor, holds a commission 
in the Royal Garrison 
Artillery. Captain E. R. 
Tongue-Croxall of Shustoke 
House is in the Warwick- 
shire Royal Horse Artillery. 
Captain H. F. Chamber- 
layne of Stoney Thorpe is 
in the Remount Service, 
and his brother, Captain 
W. F. Chamberlayne, in the 
4th Warwicks, and Major 
Edward Chamberlayne of 
Witherley Hall is in the 
Warwickshire Yeomanry. 
Mr. Little of Newbold 
Pacey has two sons serv- 
ing, Mr. George Little in the Warwickshire Yeomanry 
and Mr. Noel Little in the 18th Hussars. Captain Thomas 
Ainsworth Townsend, the only son of Mr. Townsend of 
Clifton Manor, is Regimental Surgeon to the 24th London 
Regiment. Colonel W. R. Ludlow, C.B., commanded the 
184th Brigade for fourteen months in the central force, the 
3rd Army. His two sons are also serving. Sir John Barnsley 
of Edgbaston is a Brigade Commander in the 61st Division, 


Killed in action. 
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Major Cecil E. G. Woollcombte-Adams, only son of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Woollcombe-Adams of Anstey Hall, is 
in the Royal Field Artillery, and the only son of the Hon. 
A. F. Hood-Gregory of Styvechale Hall, Captain C. H. Hood 
of the Buffs, has teen wounded. Sir John Jaffray holds a 
commission in the Worcestershire Yeomanry; and Cajtain 
Charles Nelson, son of Sir Montague Nelson, who is in the 
15th Hussars, has keen 
twice mentioned in de- 
spatches and has been 
awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order. Captain 
Henry Allfrey of Stayde 
Hill-has three sons serving, 
Lieutenants Henry and 
Edward Allfrey in the 
King’s Royal Rifles, and 
Lieutenant Charles Allfrey 
in the Royal Horse Artillery. 
Of the three sons of 
Sir Michael Lakin, Cay tain 
M. L. Lakin of the 11th 
Hussars has been twice 
mentioned in despatches, 
and has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service 
Order; Captain R. Lakin 
is in the Warwickshire 
Yeomanry, and Mr. E. 
L. Lakin in the Royal 
Garrison Artillery. Among 
the distinguished sailors connected with Warwickshire are 
Captain Walter Cowan, M.V.O., D.S.O., son of the late 
Captain Cowan of Alveston, and Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald 
Bacon, D.S.O., who lived at Wappenbury Hall. He served 
in France as Colonel in command of the Heavy Howitzer 
Brigade, Royal Marine Artillery, before his appointment 
to the command of the Dover Patrol and our Fleet on the 
Belgian coast. M.. J: 


CAPT. M. L. LAKIN, D.S.O. 


Twice mentioned in despatches. 





IN THE GARDEN 


CHERRY BLOSSOM. 

UST now the Cherries, both wild and cultivated, are 

flowering with remarkable freedom. In the remote 

Cherry village of Harwell in Berkshire the old and pictur- 

esque orchards make perfect sheets of blossom. There 

are Bigarreau Cherries with branches wreathed in white 
blossom right up to the young green tips of the leaves; the 
less hardy Black Tartarian or Circassian overloaded with bloom, 
which, weather permitting, should result in heavy crops of 
luscious black fruits; and the Morello of light and graceful 
habit flowering with equal freedom on its thin wood of last 
year’s growth. “It is something gained once in the twelve 
months’ round of 
commonplace if 
only for a mo- 
ment to stand 
beside a Cherry 
tree in blossom. 
The blue sky looks 
infinitely far off 
seen through such 
a raze of flowery 
myriads.’ Thus 
writes ““E.V.B.’’ in 
‘Days and Hours 
in a Garden.”’ 
Verily, an English 
Cherry orchard in 
full blossom is one 
of the most lovely 
sights on earth! 
A few weeks 
hence, when fruit 
picking com- 
mences, this 
Cherry village will 
again present a 
scene of unusual 
splendour. The 
Cherry is the 
earliest of outdoor 
fruits, and until 
a few years ago 
the villagers 





A FLOWERING SPRAY OF THE 


celebrated the occasion with a Cherry Feast Day. It wasa pretty 
village custom of almost Oriental splendour, but the village 
feasts in the Berkshire villages are now fast dying out. 

Wild Cherries enhance the beauty of copse and hedgerows 
at this season. Unfortunately there is a growing tendercy in 
some parts of the country to cut down these trees, as they 
attract undesirable birds when the fruit is ripening, but for all 
this it is a great pity that our woodlands and waysides should 
be robbed of trees which are so beautiful in leaf and wood cs 
well as in flower. 

Beautiful as the fruiting Cherries are in blossom, the double 
flowered varieties are even grander. Among the best of them 
might be mer- 
tioned Watereri. 

At the time of 
writing (May Ist) 
I look upon a tree 
over 30ft. in 
height and of 
greater spread, in 
which every 
branch, _ thickly 
studded with spur- 
like growths, is 
laden to its 
very tip with its 
rosy-tinted _ blos- 
soms. It will soon 
be pas. its best, 
when the more 
highly — coloured 
variety James H. 
Veitch will take 
its place. 

There is also 
a double form of 
the Morello Cherry 
known as Prunus 


Rhexii flore 
pleno, with pure 
white flowers, 


as well as_ the 
double Gean 01 
Mazzard, oi 


DOUBLE MORELLO CHERRY, 
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which there are forms of pendant or weeping habit. If 
there is one Cherry more than any other which is far from 
being sufficiently well known, it is the Japanese Spring Cherry 
(Prunus subhirtella), which makes a tree of bushy habit rather 
like the Morello Cherry or a Japanese Plum, with branches 
spreading and ascending to form a shapely and almost symmetrical 
head. The flowers vary in colour from nearly white to silvery 
pink, and the calyx is reddish. In Mr. E. H. Wilson’s opportune 
work, ‘‘ The Cherries of Japan,’’ just published, the Spring 
Cherry of Japan is referred to as ‘‘ the most floriferous and perhaps 
the most delightful of all Japanese Cherries.’’ It is unknown in 
a wild state, but is very generally cultivated in Western Japan, 
where it is often planted as a street tree with a most charming 
effect. 
THE CRAB APPLES. 

Flowering only a few days behind the wild Cherry or Gean 
of our woods come the Crab Apples. Many of these handsome 
trees are not yet 
fully appreciated, 
for in addition to 
their beautiful 
flowers in spring, 
the highly 
coloured fruits are 
attractive in 
autumn and 
make a most ex- 
cellent jelly. 
Foremost among 
varieties is the 
John DownieCrab, 
with rich scarlet 
fruits. it. 18.2 
most desirable 
tree for a lawn or 
shrubbery when 
grown as a stan- 
dard. Siberian 
Crabs or Cherry 
Apples and_ the 
yellow fruited 
variety both with 
Cherry-like fruits 
on long stems 
have been grown 
for centuries in 
English gardens, 
and are perhaps 
too well known THE JAPANESE 
for further de- 
scrivtion. These, too, rake capital jelly. John Downie has 
an excellent companion in the Dartmouth Crab, which, although 
not so prolific, bears good crops of rich crimson fruit covered 
with a bloom like a blue Plum, 

Of the Crab Apples grown for flowering effect it is doubtful 
if any of them excel the Japanese Crab (Pyrus floribunda). 
It is very singular that the Japanese Crab, like the Japanese 
Soring Cherry (Prunus subhirtella), has never been found 
in a genuinely wild state, although both are very extensively 
cultivated in the gardens of Japan. It has been suggested that 
the Japanese Crab is really of hybrid origin, and the Siberian 
Crab is mentioned as one of the possible parents. However 
this may be, it is an exceedingly beautiful tree which should be 
extensively planted in all of our parks and gardens. It is seen 
to the best advantage when associated with a background of 
dark green conifers or when planted on a grassy hillside. The 
trees are literally smothered with a profusion of red and delicate 
pink blossoms. The variety atrosanguinea is, as its name 
implies, of deeper red than the type. 


DEATH OF 
EARL ST. ALDWYN 


HE death of Earl St. Aldwyn at the age of seventy-nine, 

just a week after his only son, Viscount Quenington, 

was killed in action, removes a notable Englishman 

from the service of the State after a long Parliamentary 

career, full of honours and dignities. He never reached 
the highest office under the Crown, but he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer during the long Unionist régime from 1885 to 
1902, while Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour 
was Leader of the House of Commons. If at Lord Salisbury’s 
resignation the choice of the Party meeting had fallen upon 
him to succeed to the Premiership, the subsequent history of 
the Unionist Party would certainly have been written very 
differently. Instead, Mr. Balfour was chosen—the weight of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s influence being thrown on that side—and the 
result is what we know. But noone would have been better quali- 
fied than Sir Michael Hicks Beach to carry on the Conservative 
tradition, as upheld by Lord Salisbury, in the old traditional way. 
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Sir Michael Hicks Beach was an admirable representative 
of the best type of English country gentleman. He steod for 
a landed interest, as one whose ancestors on both sides had 
possessed a substantial “ 
generations. 
which James I bestowed upon his Gloucestershire ancestor, 


stake in the country’ for many 
He was the ninth of his line to hold the baronetcy 


and the Beaches of Netheravon, from whom he was also descended, 
were equally well known in Wiltshire and for as long a time. 
He stood, therefore, for the class which, till the last great Franchise 
Bill of the eighties, monopolised almost the entire representa- 
tion of rural England in the House of Commons. It may have 
stupid party’ that it was once caustically said to 


6“ 


been the 
be, but it occasionally threw up able men and sound adminis- 
trators, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach was one of the best of 
these. He had the country interest closely at heart, as became 
one who was a 
considerable land- 
owner, and priced 
himself on manag- 
ing his estate him- 
self and maintair- 
ing the 
liest 


friend- 
relations 
between  himselt 
and his tenants. 
But he took much 
broader views 
than those which 
are apt to bound 
the horizons of a 
purely 
party,’ and in his 


* country 


fiscal opinions, 
without being in 
any sense a pedant 

for it was he 
who put the 
shilling 
tion duty on 


registra- 


corn during the 
Boer War—he 


declared himself 


CRAB APPLE. 


‘a thorough- 
going Free Trader.” 
became for a time estranged from his party during the 


Everyone will remember how Sir Michael 


long Tariff Reform agitation which followed hard upon 
his resignation in 1g02. But estrangement never led to 


rupture, and in his new place in the House of Lords his 
old friends found in him one of the ablest and most searching 
critics of the Radical Government—a strenuous upholder of 
the Union, an eager defender of the Church of Wales, and a 
tireless opponent of the Parliament Bill, of ‘‘ Lloyd George 
’ and the spendthrift carelessness with which the 
Radical policies then in fashion were carried out. Lord St. 
Aldwyn was a convinced believer in the old-fashioned principles 
of strict Treasury control; he had been brought up in the 
strict tradition, and he never spoke more effectively than 


Finance’ 


when, only a few months ago, he solemnly censured the 
Government for their inexcusable neglect to cut down the 
wastetul expenditure on the war and for their failure to make 
substantial retrenchment in the Civil Service Estimates. 

With no pretensions to oratory, Lord St. Aldwyn contrived 
to become a singularly persuasive speaker. His single-minded- 
ness and honesty of purpose were transparent; he was too 
sincere and outright to be skilled in dissembling. His speeches 
in late years were like the earnest conversation of some elder 
statesman of ripe experience and proved sagacity. He had 
no taste for adventure either in home or foreign politics: he 
resisted violent change but accepted cautious progress ; 
and Reactionaries were equally distrusted by him. 


Radicals 
His happiest 
days in politics were doubtless those when he was the loyal 
lieutenant of such a chief as the late Lord Salisbury. More- 
over, he held his convictions pugnaciously enough whenever 
they were attacked, and, in his Opposition days of the early 
eighties, when the slow and stolid Sir Stafford Northcote was 
the too easy-going Leader of the Opposition, it was to Sir Michael 
that Lord Randolph Churchill looked for more effective leader- 
ship, and offered to supply him with what Lord Salisbury drily 
called ‘‘ a body of Janissaries.”’ 

Of his reputation for strong language and irascible temper— 
which caused some Irish Nationalists to give him the nickname 


of ‘‘ Black Michael ’’—many stories are current. One of the 














best is that which is told of his reply to a highly respectable 
member of his own party, who was also one of the most formid- 
able and persistent bores of the House of Commons. “I think 
you know me, Sir Michael,’’ he began one day, as he entered, 
uninvited, the Minister’s private room. ‘“‘ Yes, I know you,”’ 
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was the crushing reply, ‘““ You are a d——4d pettifogging solicitor.”’ 
The bore at once withdrew and Sir Michael was left in peace. 
But of this choleric temper there was never any sign in his public 
speeches, and, indeed, his friends always stoutly denied the 
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appropriateness of the epithet. F. 








A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


AINFUL reading, but necessary, is the irresistible 

verdict on Colonel Patterson’s new book, With the 

Zionists in Gallipoli (Hutchinson). Let us say 

there is nothing to grieve over, but much that will 

give delight in the nominal theme of the book, the 
formation for the first time of a Hebrew unit in modern 
warfare and an account by its commander of the unit’s 
doings in Gallipoli. Those composing it were of Russian 
extraction, Jews who, being in Jerusalem when Turkey 
declared war, fled into Egypt to escape the wrath of the 
Unspeakable. Of the refugees a considerable number had 
banded together and volunteered to lend a hand to Britain 
in the great struggle. Sir John Maxwell, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Egyptian troops, was looking out for an officer 
to place at their head, when the very man turned up in 
Colonel Patterson, who has shown himself capable of acting 
at once as leader and scribe of the mule corps formed by these 
children of Zion. But he is also a soldier of a soldier family, 
who has made himself familiar with the arms and men of many 
countries, a master of tactics, a judge of strategy and one of 
clear views as to the part of politics in warfare. 

It is his animadversion upon British military proceed- 
ings in Gallipoli that gives a painful feature to the book. 
Colonel Patterson understands thoroughly that the capture 
of Constantinople would have been a master move in this 
great war. For 

The fall of Constantinople would once more have been a great epoch- 
making event, which would have changed the course of the world’s history, 
for with its fall our victorious army, hand in hand with Russia, would have 
made a triumphant march through the Balkans, where. every State would 
then have rallied to our side. 

This allied flood would number between two and three millions of men, 
and with this irresistible force we would have burst upon the plains of Hun- 
gary and on the heart of the Empire. Such an advance is not new to history, 
as the Turks themselves, when in the zenith of their power, overran Austria- 
Hungary and were only denied the domination of Europe under the very 
walls of Vienna itself, where, as everybody knows, they were defeated by 
John Sobiesky. No modern Sobiesky would have been found strong enough 
to deprive us of our prey, and with the fall of Vienna Austria would have 
been crushed, and the war would soon have come to a v.ctorious end. 


Whoever conceived the campaign deserves credit, but 
the carrying out was a failure that tells plainly how much we 
lacked a military genius. Glorious deeds were put to our 
credit, but to no purpose. Colonel Patterson avoids refer- 
ence, direct or indirect, to the personages responsible, but 
we fail to see what purpose is served by doing so. The 
inception of the scheme emanated from a brilliant intellect 
that grasped all the possibilities lying behind a coup of this 
magnitude, but light was needed as well as heat. Cold, 
careful calculation and preparation were essential to success. 
Our resources for such an undertaking at the time were not 
too abundant, though Colonel Patterson thinks that in the 
tight hands they would have proved sufficient, but the 
planning and conduct of operations were childish. General 
Ian Hamilton emerges from this ordeal as from every other 
with his reputation for cool fearlessness enhanced, but his 
generalship was to seek. Whoever was responsible for the 
first bombardment of the forts has much to answer for. 
Colonel Patterson does not beat about the bush in his manner 
of saying so: 

Of course, whoever is to blame for the Bedlamite policy of the first 
disastrous attempts by the Navy alone bears a heavy responsibility. Beyond 
knocking the entrance forts to pieces, all that this premature attack by the 
Fleet effected was to give the Turks ample warning of our intentions, of 
which they took full advantage by making the Gallipoli Peninsula an almost 
impregnable fortress and the Dardanelles a network of mines. 

But even this grave initial blunder could have been rectified, if only 
sound strategy had been adopted in the comb:ned naval and military attack 
on the Dardanelles. 

Without delay, and yet without hurry, the operations 
should have been planned; but, evidently, there was 
neither a Marlborough nor a Wellington available. Our 
first blunder was in letting the Goeben and the Breslau 
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escape, our second in not seizing the Dardznelles at once 
by a combined naval and military movement. Fate had 
arranged that one more chance should be given, and 

Now, if anyone will take the trouble to study the map which will be 
found at the end of this book he will see that the key to the Narrows is that 
portion of the Gallipoli Peninsula which extends across from Anzac on the 
‘Egean, through the heights of Sari Bair, to the Dardanelles. 

If, therefore, instead of dividing the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force (which, unfortunately, was the plan adopted) and having it held up 
or destroyed in detail, the whole force had been thrown in its entirety at 
this point, and a vigorous sledge-hammer blow delivered, I feel absolutely 
confident that a crowning victory would have been gained and the expedition 
would have been a glorious success. 

Of the four Turkish armies the only one that could have opposed a 
sudden vigorous thrust at the key position was the one at and near Anzac, 
and this force we could have swept aside and crumpled up before any of 
the others could possibly have come to its assistance. 

That the Expeditionary Force could have been landed here is proved 
by the fact that the two Australian and New Zealand Divisions did land 
here, and these dauntless men by themselves almost succeeded in tak ng 
Sari Bair and getting astride the Peninsula. 

These are the pregnant passages in the book. They 
touch the very heart of the matter. But it must not be 
supposed that Colonel Patterson confines himself to criti- 
cism. His account of the Zionists in Gallipoli is clever and 
entertaining in every word. The book leaves the impression 
that the author is of an obstinate disposition and very 
capable of getting his own way. But then he deserves to 
do so. In Africa he won his D.S.O., and in the present war 
he seems to have devoted his whole aitention to what was 
required of him at the moment. He led his Zionists well, 
and they performed good service. 





LITERARY NOTES 
Two SwixBurRNeE: Essays. 

In the Fortnightly this month there are two hitherto unpublished essays 
from Algernon Swinburne that will give pleasure to the writer's admurers, 
especially the one relating to Christopher Marlowe. There are passages 
which show that when it was written the poet had lost none of his fire. For 
the indiscriminating here 1s a memorable sentence: ‘‘ These three gifted 
men—Green, Peele and Marlowe—have been thus bracketed by such critics 
as in three hundred years’ time may possibly chain together the contemporary 
names of those three gifted men—Charles Mackay, Haynes Bayley and Altred 
Tennyson.” But the essay is full of Swinburnian touches, such as, ‘* Nash is 
always readable, even when religious.”” The essay on Thomas Nabbes 1s in 
a different key, but equally interesting. Swinburne writes of Nabbes with 
good-humoured toleration, chiefly on the ground that he had been included 
in Lamb’s ‘Selections from the Dramatic Poetry of the Shakespearean 
Age.” But the poet in a tolerant mood lapses into very strong language 
occasionally. 

A LITERARY CENTENARY. 

On a May morn:ng just one hundred years ago appeared the Waverley 
novel wh:ch of all others Scott liked best himself and which still continues 
to delight the best of his admirers. ‘*‘ The Antiquary”’ was, indced, written 
with an ease which none of the great masters had excelled, not Fielding 
nor Le Sage, not Cervantes himself, and it gives a picture of the Scotland 
of Scott’s day that is worth more than all the histories ever written. It 
begins on the old-fashioned romantic note, but with a description of the 
ferry that only Scott could have given, so true it is to life. The inn, too, 
with its sleek, sly, good-natured, flattering Scots landlord is as perfect in its 
way as those inim‘table inns in which Parson Adams and Joseph Andrews slept 
or where Tom Jones had com‘c adventures. Novelists of those early times 
delighted in inns exceedingly. Cervantes had set them the example. Those 
cabarets which became lordly castles in the imagination of the Don were as 
true of Spain as Fielding’s inn was of England, and Scott fell short of neither. 

Nor is there any humour in his works better than that in ‘‘ The Antiquary.”’ 
Edie Ochiltree as a figure of comedy has no superiors and few equals. He 
was part, too, of the manners of his time. The gaberlunzie man had been 
fam‘liar in Scotland from the days of her earliest kings. He is mentioned 
by Dunbar and Blind Harry and nearly all the ‘‘ makkers ”’ of the olden time 
No doubt he came round to Scott himself as he had come to his father and 
mother, with his “‘ awmous”’ dish, his blue gown and his snuffling whine—for 
even Edie, gallant man though he proved himself on occasion, was in his 
less exalted moments a master of the beggar’s whine. But it was his fun 
that makes us read with as much zest now as in childhood such scenes a: 
that in the alleged Roman camp: ‘‘ Pretorium here, pretorium there, | 
mind the biggin o’t!’’ And his power of teasing old Monkbarns refreshe- 
one as much as it did when first read. 
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Scott doubtless was mest at home in delineating O.abuck, the old 
antiquary. Sometimes it” has been asserted that there he sat for his own 
portrait, while others will have it that he drew the features of his friend, 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre. But, great artist as he was, we may be sure that 
Sir Walter copied neither his own lineaments nor those of another, but painted 
a creature of his imagination. It is easy to see at any rate that the creative 
faculty was at work. Compare Monkbarns with Dousterswivel and _ it 
is seen at once that the difference is between the creation and the use of a 
conventional figure. Maggie Mucklebackit and the rest of the fisherfolk 
are represented with the lifelike fidelity that cemes frem long and intimate 
knowledge. 

The effect of war on literature does not seem to have been very great in 
Sir Walter’s case. He wrote his novels very quickly, but then before putting 
pen to paper he would sit for hours on a particular seat or stone brooding over 
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the subject of them, and in that case it is not an unfair speculation that 
when Napoleon and Wellington were fighting at Waterloo Scott was often 
musing over the adventures of Lovel, perhaps even thinking of the scraps 
of savoury old Scots which he meant to put into the mouth of Edie. The 
two novels that had preceded it, ‘‘ Waverley”? and ‘Guy Mannering,” 
were both thought out and written during the period of war. At least that 
is certain about “Guy Mannering” and about a portion of ‘* Waverley.” 
The latter had been begun many years before and thrown aside, but resumed 
again during England’s period of stress and struggle. ‘‘ Guy Mannering ”’ 
falls very little short of ‘‘ The Antiquary ”’ in its humorous scenes, and shows 
Sir Walter in his very highest spirits. We should say that he enjoyed writing 
about Councillor Pleydell and the other Edinburgh lawyers almost more than 
anything in the book, although the gusto with which he describes the immortal 
Dandie Dinmont, Meg Merrilies and the rest cannot be easily excelled. 





CORRESP 


HERB GROWING. 
(To tHE Epitror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A short time ago, being anxious to promote the growing of the simpler 
herbs by the school children in their school gardens in my county, I 
obtained from the Board of Agriculture the names of a number of firms 
and distillers who might be willing to supply the seed and to take the produce, 
also those of private growers in small quantities grown on trom a quarter of 
an acre to anacre. Of the eleven firms who replied, ten entirely discouraged 
the experiment, refusing to supply seeds or to take the produce, and stating 
that success depended upon growing in large quantities and under expert 
instruction as to kind of seeds, suitable soil, season and weather in which 
to gather, how to dry, etc., and the necessary plant for drying. One firm 
was prepared to take dried dandelion root, but could give no information 
as to how it was to be dried. I believe the Women’s Farm and Garden 
Union are experimenting in herb growing on a large scale and under expert 
instruction. A very interesting and instructive article on the “ Cultivation 
and Collection of Medicinal Plants’’ was published in the Chemist and 
Druggist Diary, 1908, and will well repay study by those interested in this 
question.—C. COCHRANE. 
BIRDS AND VERMIN. 
{To tHE Epiror or * Country Lire."’} 

S1r,—One constantly sees letters in the papers advocating the persecution 
or extermination of some bird or animal. Many of the writers seem to know 
nothing of natural history, and others nothing of the legislation affecting 
birds in this country ; and so it frequently happens that people ask for the 
extermination of even such birds as the owl and the kestrel, which they 
ignorantly class as vermin; both of which are protected by law over a 
large area of this country, and should be everywhere, since they are most 
useful birds. Really, if the fads of many people, and the selfishness of more 
were given effect to we should quickly lose the most beautiful and useful 
of our remaining birds, and be left without a wild animal! What is it that 
makes the great majority so callous in regard to the extermination of 
creatures which are in themselves the greatest pleasure, the greatest interest 
of country life? We know well the collector, and the infinite, irreparable 
harm he has done; the worst enemy of all rare creatures, bird or butterfly, 
destroying them with utter indifference, he is a pest in any country. Then, 
too, gamekeepers have done a vast amount of harm in the past, for which 
their employers are mainly responsible; but the gamekeeper of to-day has, 
I think, changed for the better, and has been taught to some degree to see 
the value of some birds which hitherto he ruthlessly persecuted, and, perhaps, 
of some animals too. We are told that education will in time stop the 
destruction of our wild creatures. It has done but little as yet, and every 
year sees some or other rare species wiped out. Consider the plumage 
trade. What has education done here? The iniquities and horrors ot 
this trade have been shown up for some five and twenty years, yet the 
senseless, cruel fashion of wearing birds and their plumage rages more than 
ever; and this, too, at a time when one hoped that war would bring out 
the better feelings of our women. Through this trade the world has for 
ever lost some of its most glorious birds, and others are fast disappearing, 
never to be seen again. Thus we are depriving the generations to come, 
and dishonouring the great trust committed to us.—F Rank C. H. Borrerr. 


OWLS AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
(To tHE Epitor or “Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In these later days owls are quite harmless in their habits and seldom 
interfere with the lord of creation or his plans. Least of all do they seek 
to disturb him when he engages in public worship. Judging from the old 
records of Stirling Kirk Session, they did not always behave in this exemplary 
fashion. In a minute of a meeting held by that body on September 3rd, 
1608, we read: ‘‘ To the end the holie sacrament may be ministrat with the 
greater reverence, thairfore the brethrein of the kirk session desyris the 
thesaurar and maister of wark to attend to the windois of the queir be clois 
at all tymes, and speciallie at the tyme of the ministratione of the sacrament, 
in sic sort that no howlat or ither foull have any enteris within the queir.” 
Almost exactly seventeen years later the Session had again to complain 
of feathered intruders, and, on October 11th, 1625, minuted as follows : 
“The quhilk day the brethrein of this assemblie, calling to memorie the 
abuse of this materiall kirk be wyld foullis, namelie the howlatt, quha enteris 
service be ane windo within the allegit Ill [aisle] of Duncan Patersone, etc., 
etc., decernis the saidis windois to be closit up by sic meinis as thay think 
meit for staying of the entrie of all foullis within the kirk, to the dishonour 
of God and his holie service therin in tymes cuming.” Apart from archi- 
tectural considerations, I fear the Kirk Session of Stirling 300 years ago 
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were a matter-of-fact, soulless lot. They seem to have forgotten the words 
of the Psalmist: ‘‘ Yea, the sparrow hath found an house and the swallow 
a nest for herself where she may lay her young, even thine own altars.” 
AnGus HENDERSON. 


CRIMES OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

[To THE Eptror or ** Country LiFe.’ 
Sir,—I would like to say that, with regard to the discussion in vour 
columns about the little owl, in this district of Hertfordshire it is very 
common. 1 myself have seen little owls carry off young pheasants 
from the coops, and the keepers inform me that they have many 
times seen them with young partridges and other young birds in their 
claws.—MavricE Gtyx, Much Hadham. 


AN APPLE RHYME. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—The writer on the green woodpecker may or may not have heard the 
enclosed old saying concerning the apple blossom : 
“When apples blow in March 
lor apples you may sarch, 
When apples blow in April 
Apples may be plentiful.” 
But 
‘If apples blow in May, 
You may eat apples night and day.” 


This is current in Herefordshire and Worcestershire.—J. SLapr. 


THE BADGER AS A BEAST OF PREY. 
{To tHE Epitor oF ‘f Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In reply to ‘‘T. F. D.” I would like to state that I have been for 
several years endeavouring to gather evidence on this particular point. 
Everybody is aware that Charles St. John was a firm believer in the marauding 
habits of the “ brock.’’ In his ‘‘ Wild Sports in the Highlands” he states 
that it w:ll devour “any small animal that may come in its way, whether 
alive or dead.” ‘“ A partridge’s nest,’’ he continues, ‘‘ must afford it a fine 
meal, particularly if it can surprise and kill the hen-bird also.’ This view 
was confirmed by a naturalist friend of mine, the late Mr. Dickson, who was 
well known in North Argyll. A number of years ago a local gamekeeper 
brought him a badger which he had captured on a neighbouring hill. Being 
under the impression that the creature was strictly herbivorous, my friend 
lodged it for the first night in an outhouse which formed the dormitory of two 
ducks. Next morning the fowls were found dead, their bodies ripped up 
in a very cruel manner. Not a morsel of their flesh had been eaten, but 
the reason probably was that ‘‘ brock”? had had a good supper and was not 
hungry. A Glenorchy correspondent tells that, a number of winters ago, 
the domestic fowls at Baw Cottage, occupied by one of the Marquess of 
Breadalbane’s game-watchers, were entirely destroyed by a member of this 
species. As the hens were fast disappearing one by one, the small opening 
in the door through which they passed out of and into their dom cile was 
securely nailed up. The riever, however, was not to be baffled bv these 
precautions. Deliberately scratching a hole through the thatched roof, 
it boldly entered and killed all the surviving hens in one night. It found it 
impossible to leave by the way it had got in, and, remaining a prisoner, it 
was discovered next morning ‘‘ curled up in the midst of its prey.’ The 
fact that Highland fox hunters were in Gaelic called “ brocairean”’ (brock- 
hunters) would seem to indicate that in the North badgers were listed as 
vermin even before foxes.—A. H. 
[To tHe Epiror oF “ Country LiFE.’’| 

Sir,—I have read with interest “T. F. D.’s” letter on this subject in 
your issue of 22nd April. I have taken great interest in badgers and 
their habits for many years, and have closely followed their life history. 
They are, of course, omnivorous, and in the usual way do probably much 
more good than harm in a countryside, devouring as they do large quantities 
of slugs—of which they are extraordinarily fond—as well as the grubs, or 
larve, of wasps, worms, beetles, etc. But it ought to be remembered that 
they are carnivorous and are ranked by naturalists among the weasel tribe 
(Mustelidz), which includes, besides weasels, stoats and polecats, the otters 
and skunks, as well as the formidable wolverene or glutton. The British 
badger, in the ordinary way, contents himself for the most part in the way 
of a flesh dietary, with an occasional rabbit or hedgehog, which he devours 
very neatly, turning the skin inside out as he progresses. He will pick up 
young rooks that have fallen from the nests and so perished, and I am afraiil 
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it must be admitted that occasionally, when he comes across a chicken or 
a fowl, he will help himself. In 1914 a farmer at Stinchcombe in Gloucester- 
shire heard a noise in his poultry house, and opening the door found a badger 
in the act of killing a fowl, four others having already fallen victims. The 
badger was, of course, executed for his misdeeds. This incident is borne out by 
an account of a tame badger which appeared in a Swedish sporting magazine 
This badger, a female, one night made her way into 
a henhouse, where she killed five of the inmates. Considering the enormous 
numbers of poultry kept in this country, the percentage of losses by badgers 
must be almost infinitesimal, or we should hear much more on the subject 
As to the assaults of badgers on young lambs, those, if they 
occur at all, must be extraordinarily seldom. Ten years ago there was a brief 
account in the Field of the loss of a young lamb by a Cornish farmer, who 
found the little creature in an extensive badger’s earth. It had been bitten 
so badly in the stomach that it soon died. Quite possibly this lambkin 
might have been carried to the badger’s earth by a fox, for it is well known, 
especially in the Lake Country, that foxes do attack the young of sheep during 
It is to be remembered that foxes and badgers are found 
It must be acknowledged that the 


some fourteen years ago. 


than we do. 


the lambing season. 
at times occupying the same earths. 
Welsh farmers’ prejudice against the badger on this head, although only 
rarely to be met with nowadays, is an ancient one. Sir Thomas Overbury in 
his description of a yeoman, written about 1614, says: ‘‘ He never sits up late, 
but when he hunts the badger, the vowed foe of his lambs, nor uses he any 
cruelty, but when he hunts the hare.”” With some considerable knowledge 
of the badger’s habits, I am convinced that nowadays his crimes against young 
lambs must be very few and far between. I have only heard of two instances, 
including that mentioned by “ T. F. D.,” in thirty years. Upon the whole 
the badger is a very harmless and excellent fellow, doing little, if any, damage 
to his neighbours, and well worthy of encouragement as one of the last and 
most interesting of our ancient British fauna.—H. A. BrypDEN. 


WOOD FOR SEVEN CENTURIES. 

[To tHE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.” } 
Sir,—With reference to the correspondence on the growing of forest trees, 
I noticed a remark in a book by an American called the “ Pentecost of 
Calamity.” It is about Germany, and on page 24 is the following: ‘‘ There 
is a fine forest owned by the City of Frankfurt and forested for 700 years, 
using the wood all the time, but so wisely that the supply has maintained 
itself against the demand.” Surely we might do something of the kind.— 
H. Bricurt. 


A CORRECTION. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘*‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,—lIt is astonishing to find Country LiFe, usually so alert and so correct, 
dropping into the faux pas by which the late Mr. Charles Cooper is described, 
under ‘‘ Country Notes,” as a provincial journalist. The Scotsman, of which 
he was editor for thirty years, is an Edinburgh paper, and Edinburgh, like 
London and Dublin, is metropolitan and not provincial—JoHN WARRACK. 


BLIND RABBITS. 
[To THE Epitror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—Of the rabbits which find their way to our city stalls, probably not 
more than 5 per cent. are killed by shot and powder. A large number are 
netted, but by far the greatest proportion are taken in snares. The wire 
snare is a devilish instrument at the best of times, and when carelessly made 
is calculated to inflict much unnecessary suffering. The most devilish part 
of the business begins when the snare breaks, the rabbit escaping with the 
tightly drawn noose about its neck. Unable to free itself from the fine wire 
collar—possessing insufficient intelligence to make the attempt—a death 
very much worse than the one first threatened now awaits the unhappy 
creature. If a snare be made in a proper way, much wastage and suffering 
may be avoided, and the only way to construct a really efficient snare is to 
use the small brass eyeholes made for the purpose instead of forming the end 
loop by simply twisting and splicing the wire. Should the wire then break 
the rabbit is able to get rid of the noose, since it slides much more freely 
than if an ordinary loop be made. I have many times picked rabbits up 
that were inflicted by the wire noose tightly drawn about their necks and 
in a condition that argued that many days had elapsed since they encountered 
the snare. Their condition told the whole tragic story; stone blind, with 
eyes standing from their sockets, sightless and ghastly, they have dragged 
themselves from some sheltering cranny to a patch of greensward, moving 
in the wake of the scuttling colony with laboured indifference as to their 
fate. In time a small number of rabbits thus inflicted get rid of the wire 
noose, but they do not recover their sight, and I believe that a rabbit, blinded 
by shot or the unrelenting snare, can keep itself alive for a very consider- 
able period. Herne describes how the blind buffaloes of North America were 
able to live with the herd for many years, and how, their senses of smell 
and hearing becoming sharpened, they were often able to warn the herd of 
approaching danger—sensing it, indeed, long before the remaining buffaloes, 
which possessed all their faculties, were able to do so. He tells how the 
blind buffaloes carefully avoided boulders and other obstacles they met 
while grazing, moving from place to place as though thoroughly familiar 
with every obstacle of the landscape. 

I believe that exactly the same thing applies with regard to the rabbit 
colony, and that every warren of any great size has its blind rabbits. They 
are often the first to give the warning “‘ thump-thump” on the approach 
of danger, and for long periods they are to be seen sitting motionless, and 
apparently listening intently, while the rest of the colony feeds. A blind 
rabbit will bolt for the burrow with just the same alacrity as those having 
all their faculties, progressing as though thoroughly familiar with every 
obstacle along the runway. Finally, he dips underground with exact know- 
ledge as to the whereabouts of the hole. Whether a blind rabbit ever survives 
more than one or two seasons is doubtful, for a creature having so many foes 
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must certainly possess all its faculties if it is to hold out for any length of 
time. But that blind rabb:ts commonly exist and are capable of caring 
for themselves with marvellous ability to my m'nd there is not the least doubt. 
—H. Mortimer BATTEN. 


THE STATE AND AFFORESTATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Many people appear to think State forestry on a large scale would be 
On the Continent, State, towns, communes and public bodies, 
such as almshouse trustees and benevolent adm/‘nistrations, have been owners 
of land and forests for a long time, the land being grants or parts of former 
Only exceptionally is new land bought as an investment for 
ready money. Fortunately, the State does not as yet own any large extent 
of land in this country, and it is to be hoped that it never will. Large State 
forests mean an important Forestry Department, with all the disadvantages 
of officialdom. Such departments exist in other countries, but are certainly 
not appreciated by the ratepayers, and their introduction into England 
should be avoided at all costs. Neither here nor elsewhere, as has been 
proved in Continental afforestation schemes, can this State system y.cld 
the best financial returns—there are too many officials— while the 
needs of the country can be met in a much simpler way. It is a 
general rule everywhere, though, of course, there are exceptions, that 
the best results are obtained by private owners. In the present instance, 
instead of compulsory sale—if there is really need of compulsion—much 
more useful and efficacious results, and less expensive, could be obtained 
by requiring the owners to plant forests or reclaim their waste land in some 
other direction. Idle land represents wealth; not only wealth but luxury 
also. Some forms of luxury, such as motors, for example, are useful to the 
country and helpful to commerce, and they are responsible for much modern 
progress. But others are not useful, and one of these is the maintenance 
of waste land. Luxury is generally heavily taxed because it represents 
wealth, therefore waste land could be taxed heavily, until it was converted 
by reclamation into productive land or forestry. There would be a twofold 
advantage to the nation in doing this. First, there is more reason in taxing 
waste land than in taxing useful luxuries, because by the maintenance of waste 
land the nation is deprived of the advantages that would result from culti- 
vation. Where waste land is reclaimed to save the heavy tax, it becomes 
useful to the nation. The taxes can be taken off and the reclaimed land made 
free for a period of at least twenty years, as is done in other countries. Hun- 
dreds of owners planting and reclaiming at their own expense all over the 
country would do much more without any cost to the State than the State 
itself would do at heavy expense. If the taxes on waste land were charged 
immediately and every year until the moment of reclamation, but returned 
to the owner if in a period of five years he had started reclamation on a 
definite and sufficient scale, extensive reclamation would be undertaken. 
The verification of claims for exemption could be made, after the required 
proofs were furnished, on the attestations of the local authorities, without 
the intervention of State officials. If this plan or something of this kind 
could be adopted, no compulsion would be required. The intervention of the 
State would be reduced to a m‘nimum, and the final interests of the country 
better served than by a cumbrous Governmental Department.—H. V. 
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RECORDS OF THE LOMBARDY 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE. 


POPLAR. 

Sir,—On February 14th last a Lombardy poplar fell before a gale of wind in 
my grounds, close to the Thames, in Mapledurham, Oxon. It measured, as 
I had always supposed, 130ft. in height. As is usually the case, it proved to 
be rotten. I should like to know what is considered to be the average length 
of life of these trees and the date of their introduction into these islands. 
In the “‘ Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys, 1756-1808, 
edited by Mrs. Clemenson, and published by Longmans in 1899,” I find this 
note on pages 386 and 387: ‘‘ The first Lombardy poplar was brought by 
Lord Rochford in his carriage from Italy a few years before 1776, and planted 
by General Conway at Park Place, near Henley, Berks.” The ‘‘ Oracle 
Encyclopedia,’ however, states that the Lombardy poplar was first planted 
in this country in 1758. In his book on the Thames, entitled ‘‘ Our River,” 
G. D. Leslie, R.A., says on page 10 that the Lombardy poplar was first brought 
to England in the days of Horace Walpole, 1717-1797, and that a little more 
than 100 years is the limit of its age.—R. H. Hart-Davis. 

{The Lombardy poplar is said to have originated as a sport from the 
black poplar on the banks of the river Po in Northern Italy somewhere about 
1700. It was introduced from Lombardy to France in 1749. The most 
reliable account we have of the introduction of this tree to this country is 
that given by Aiton (1789), who states that it was brought by Lord Rochford 
from Turin when he was Ambassador about 1758. He planted cuttings at 
St. Osyth’s Priory in Essex, where, according to the ‘‘ Trees of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” by H. J. Elwes and A. Henry, 1913, two trees of this origin, 
now much decayed, still survive. It was possibly, however, first planted 
at Whitton some years earlier by Archibald Duke of Argyll, who died in 1761, 
as the tree still growing there in 1838 was much larger than any of the others 
recorded by Loudon, being 115ft. high and roft. 8in. in girth 2ft. from the 
ground. The Lombardy poplar is a staminate tree. Female trees are excep- 
tionally rare, and the few that have been observed are not quite so vertically 
inclined as the true Lombardy poplar. There is one pistillate tree, about 5oft. 
high, at Kew, and catkins, being of unusual interest, were figured in the 
Garden, March 11th, 1916. The extremely rare occurrence of the female 
tree may have direct bearing upon the short life which is usual among the 
trees of the Lombardy poplar, for, so far as it is known, this tree has never 
been reproduced from seed. It is always increased by cuttings, and it is quite 
possible, even probable, that all the numerous individuals have originated 
from the single tree which first sported from the black poplar. There is no 
evidence of a second origin having been recorded, except in the instance ot 
the pistillate tree, which is not true to the type. The Lombardy poplar does 
not now attain the immense size recorded in former years.—Ep.] 
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THE MARKET VALUE OF YEW. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘*t Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent ‘“ J. S.’’ should have no difficulty in disposing of 
his yew-wood, and he may save his future bacon by putting himself in com- 
munication with members of the chairmaking trade, all of whom are anxious 
to secure such timber for chairs and other furniture because of its fine 
grain or ‘* flower and the beautiful polish it takes under working 
methods.—T. R. 


” 


SHEEP AND COW BELLS. 
[To tHE Epitror oF ‘ Country LiFE.”’] 

Sir,—With regard to the photographs of two sheep bells which were repro- 
duced in vour issue 
of April ist and 
Mr. bBest’s’ very 
interesting notes 
concerning these, I 
am sending you a 
photograph of a 
quaint old Sussex 
cow bell which 
came from Arundel. 
It is a heavy and 
large iron bell 
with a very crude 
plate of brass 
roughly hammered 
to the front. 
The interesting 
feature is, of 
course, the letter- 
ing, also in brass. 
No doubt there 
is a little history 
attached to this 
bell, but unfortu- 
nately, I am not 
acquainted with it. 
When it came into 
my possession none 
A SUSSEX COW BELL. of this brass was 
visible, it being 
obscured by caked mud and rust, and the bell had the appearance of having 

been in use many years.—-H. KENTISH SPRINGETT. 





A NAVAL MAN’S IMPRESSION OF ITALY. 
[To tHE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—When one has been away from England for two years, living under 
war conditions, and has seen nothing but foreign vegetation, the sight of what 
might well be a bit of real England is an unspeakable blessing. At present 
we are “somewhere in the Eastern Mediterranean,” and the surroundings 
of our anchorage are mostly olive trees, rocks, and the sort of grass that grows 
in the wet winter months and then, in the summer, turns brown and vanishes. 
Not far off, however, is a range of hills over 2,oooft. high, and on the top 
slope of one part of the ridge could be seen a broad green patch; and it was a 
determination to see what this was that brought us to what we call England. 
Having passed through three miles of olive groves and through one of the 
ordinary Turco-Greek villages, we commenced at once to climb a rocky path, 
which, at length, led us up on to the shoulder of the mountain ridge. Here 
we at once began to feel we had got out of 
reach of the olives, for their place was taken 
by short, scrubby firs, the smell of which, 
brought out by the hot sun, was delightful 
and reminded us of Bournemouth. On the 
sides of the rocky path, leading along the 
face of the ridge, we found a tiny pansy, 
equally small forget-me-nots, small crocuses 
and a somewhat similar white flower, though 
with longer and thinner petals than a 
crocus, and flowering almost on the ground, 
but sending down a long stem to a bulb 
about gin. below the surface. At length 
we reached our green patch and_ were 
delighted to find it was real turf, in places 
carpeted with snowdrops and a small blue- 
bell or wild hyacinth; these were on the 
small side, but the snowdrops were the 
biggest I have ever seen, each petal a good 
inch long. Besides these flowers, there were 
large daisies and the big red, white and blue 
anemones, that grow all over the hills. 
Along the slope ran a lane with bramble 
and honeysuckle hedges on each side, that 
might well have been an English lane, 
and along which flitted blackbirds and 
robins; over it all was the real English 
smell of moist earth, grass and flowers, and we sniffed it up for all we were 
worth. All that was wanting was a dog to hunt the hedges and a cob for a 
canter on the turf and a hop over the brushwood hedges and walls dividing 
the fields. Further on we came to a bit of country that might well have 
been the outskirts of a park—grass fields with low stone walls and Spanish 
chestnut trees and, in a corner of two of the fields, wooden fencing enclosing 
small yards for sheep ; not an olive tree in sight anywhere, thank goodness. 
Only those who for months have seen nothing but the perpetual grey-green 
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of the olives and smelt nothing but the regular Levantine smell can under- 
stand what a relief it was to see and smell a bit of country that might well 
pass for England.—R.N. 


THE, OXEIP. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Surely this is a very rare thing to find in the fields, miles from a house 
—five primroses on one stalk.—F. 

[The specimen sent is that of the oxlip (Primula elatior) which has many 
times been recorded in Somerset, although confusion exists as to its correct 
nomenclature. It is intermediate between the primrose and the cowslip. 
Some authorities regard it as a hybrid between these two species, others 
regard the oxlip as a true species, while others, again, find a distinction 
between the oxlip hybrid and the oxlip species. If both primroses and 
cowslips abound in the neighbourhood, it is reasonable to presume that it 
is a natural hybrid.—Ep.]| 


NON-PARTY RURAL SOCIETIES FEDERATION. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—Just before the outbreak of the war two meetings of delegates of various 
non-party Rural Betterment Societies were held at the instigation of the 
National Land and Home League, to discuss the question of federation in 
order to save the existing grave loss of time, energy and money; but it was 
decided to postpone action. The League now intends to make a renewed 
effort to carry out this much-needed proposal, and a meeting will be summoned 
in May to consider it. It is hoped the foundation will then be laid of a 
Rural Societies Union, which will form a centre where intercourse would 
be easy and concentrated expert advice available to all engaged in matters 
connected with rural betterment. Moreover, it would be the organisation 
for forming county and district associations, consisting of men and women 
connected with the affiliated societies, who would organise and control 
branches in the villages. Ultimately it may be possible to gather together 
these societies under the parent roof, which would add much to their 
efficiency. Though better housing, a living wage, an improved system of 
education, and an increased number of allotments are all of great importance, 
it is generally agreed that the young people will not settle on the land unless 
their life is brightened; it is therefore essential to provide recreation 
grounds, institutes, libraries and lectures, and to revive peasant industries, 
etc., and to teach other arts and crafts. There are numbers of people 
working in these various directions and anxious to help in every possible 
manner ; but their efforts only touch the fringe of these national problems, 
because of the lack of concentration and consequent loss of power. It must 
be manifest to all that the war has shown us that we must concentrate our 
efforts towards increasing the production of food in our country by bringing 
thousands of acres of land now derelict again into cultivation, and it appears 
to me quite clear that if the scheme I have briefly alluded to is brought about 
it will be a great step in the required direction. The League will be glad 
to hear from anyone interested, at its offices, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Tothill Street, Westminster.—T. Hamitton Fox. 


KEEP PIGS 
{To rHE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.” 
Sirn,—In 19t4 Denmark supplied us with hams and bacon to the value of 
£9,936,454. With a little more enterprise there is no reason why we should 
not have produced these ourselves, when we consider that the cost of rearing 
and feeding pigs is practically the same in both countries, the only difference 
being that the Danish farmer finds it more profitable to mature his pigs 
early, as the six months 20olb. pig costs one half the 2oolb. eighteen months 


pig. Cannot some of our large patriotic landlords and farmers on thei! 





MAKING BACON. 


estates agree to have a meeting and form a syndicate or combine on a large 
scale on mutual terms? They would soon increase the supply, and 
would then be able to start a bacon factory ; and if they started selling some 
of their young pigs to allotment holders at a cheap rate for them to fatten, 
with the option of the syndicate to buy the fattened pigs back at a price, 
they would get the small man interested in the scheme. This would help 
to make a factory a success. <A factory, to be a success, should be able to 
control a supply of 400 to 500 pigs per week.—M. W. Foy. 








COUNTRY LIFE. 


A CAPTIVE ZEBRA. 
[To THe Epitor or ‘“ CountRyY LIFE.’’} 


Sir,—Judging from the superscription which used to appear over Grévy’s 
zebra in the Zoo—‘ These animals bite ’’—one would not take the zebra 


A SOLDIERS’ MASCOT IN AFRICAN WARFARE. 


to be a friendly beast. The accompanying photograph, however, shows 
some South African gunners with a recently captured pet, which seems 
peaceful enough; or perhaps he is keeping his bite—and a very nasty one 
it could be—for the enemy.—R. T. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF HUNTING. 
[To tHE Eprror or *“ Country LiFe.”’] 


S1r,—Having searched several bookshops and innumerable bocks unsuccess- 
fully, I am appealing to you in the hope that you will be kind enough to help 
me out of a small difficulty. I have for some time been keenly interested 
in fox hunting, and as I am now convalescent from injuries received at the 
front have an opportunity of indulging my taste to a small extent. But 
I am anxious not to appear in the field as an absolute tyro and be cursed for 
a nuisance in consequence. Therefore I have read every book on the subject 
I could get my hands on—never to find the things it seems most necessary 
for a novice to know. Will you please tell me where I may find such 
information? I think what I want is a book on the etiquette of the 
thing—what to do and say, and when and how to do or say it; how to 
holloa, and what the different holloas are and mean, etc.—J. E. 

[We sent this letter to our Hunting Editor, and as there probably are 
others to whom his answer may be interesting, we print it herewith: ‘‘ Be 
punctual at the meet. Keep your horse facing the hounds. Always have 
a thong on your crop. When you hear the hunt servants say ‘ Hounds, 
please, gentlemen,’ turn your horse with his back to the fence and face to 
the hounds, and let the thong hang loose. Never hit at a hound under any 
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circumstances. If you show every care and consideration for the hounds, 
the Master and huntsman will recognise you as a fellow sportsman. In 
going to covert do not press on the pack. Yet it is wise never to lose sight 
of them if possible. In covert the huntsman will cheer his hounds. Remain 
quiet in one place and keep silence. Never try to view a fox. In nine cases 
out of ten if you view the fox you are where you ought not to be. If you do 
view a fox, do not holloa. It may not be the hunted fox. Hold up your 
hat silently. If you are asked, tell which way the fox was pointing his head 
and exactly where you saw him, v.e., ‘‘ by that tree,” “‘ beyond that bush.’ 
When hounds are going away from covert never get between the hunt servants 
and the pack. Never ride behind the pack, but alongside and at some distance 
to the right or left. Never speak to hounds nor to the huntsman when he 
is at work. The only holloa that concerns vou is “ Tally ho, gone away.” 
Make your way to that. Once there, let the pack and the huritsman get 
fairly away. Give place to the hunt officials at gateways and gaps. In 
passing through a gateway hold the gate until the next man has hold ‘of it. 
Never let a gate swing to on the man behind. If vou are galloping behind 
a man for a gateway and you cannot reach the gate in time to catch it, shout 
to him ‘‘ Go on, sir.””. Take your turn loyally at gates or gaps or fences 
only practicable in one place. Give the man in front time to fall. It you 


are going through a gate and a man on foot holds it for you, do not forget 
to say ‘“* Thank you.” I always carry a few coppers for children who open 
gates; this is a good plan. At a check give hounds plenty of room. If 
at the end of a good hunt you view a tired fox, never holloa; it gets hounds’ 
heads up. If you are observant you will see that when a tired fox is holloaed 
he generally escapes. Obey the Master implicitly. Learn to distinguish 
seeds and wheat. If you have to cross wheat or roots, ride close along under 
the hedge. If 
you are last 
through a 
gate you must 
close it, even 
if you have 
to: £42 
back to co 


so.” —Ep.] 


AN 
UNLUCKY 
ROOK. 
THE Epiror. 
S1r,—While I 
was visiting 
a smal] 
rookery the 
other day 1 
noticed that 
one rook re- 
mained behind 
in the trees 
after the 
others had 
taken to 
flight. On my 
walking 
nearer, the 
rook  com- 
menced flap- 
ping violently, 
and I. dis- 
covered that 
the bird was a prisoner, having by some mischance caught its wing in one 
of the smaller branches and was unable to release itself despite its struggles. 
I managed to climb: up to the bird, and I then found that one of its primary 
wing feathers was securely twined round a twig, and I had to cut the quill 
to release the rook. The fact that the 
weight of the bird and its violent struggling 
did not set it free shows how firmly the 
flight feathers are fixed in the wing. The 
bird could only have been caught a short 
while previous to my arrival as it was in 
excellent feather and _ still vigorous, although 
not able to fly, when I released it. As such 
accidents to birds must be of rare occurrence 
I thought the photograph and note might 

interest your readers.—D. G. G. 


CAUGHT BY ONE FEATHER. 


THE ELMS OF COLLEGE GREEN, 
WORCESTER. 

(To tHE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Str,—The blizzard shook the great e]Jms on 
the north. side of Worcester. Cathedral so 
seriously that for safety’s sake the woodman 
had to be called in to do his work. The 
enclosed photograph shows the result. For 
176 years these elms were the glory of College 
Green, and thousands who never visited 
Worcester have seen them through Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s eyes in ‘‘ The Channings” and ‘“ Mrs. 
Halliburton’s Troubles.” The ruins of the 
Gursten Hall (on the right in the picture) are 
now made more visible, and it is worth 
remembering that the old roof of the hall 
now covers the church of Holy Trinity, 
Shrub Hill, Worcester, which was built to 
fit it—E. A. BARKER. 
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